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@ Every inch of Bike webbing is inspected 
for smoothness and uniformity. No starch 
or sizing is used. That's why Bike stands 
up — gives maximum protection — in 
spite of dozens of trips to the laundry. 


SALES AGENTS: 
A. S. Callaway, 275 
Broadway, New York 
Martin & Martin, 5 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
McDonald & Linforth 
420 Market Street, 
San Francisco. John H 
Graham & Co. (South- 
eastern States), 113 
Chambers Street, New 
York. H.B. Hughes, 8394 
North Beckley Avenue, 
Dallas. 
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@ It's true in baseball—as in every other sport. Two 
boys out of every three participating in high school 
and collegiate athletics wear Bike supporters. Some- 
body’sguess? No, sir. Anational survey recently made 
by the A.C. Nielsen Company backsupour statement. 


@ Bike’s success dates back almost as far as the game of baseball. For more 
than 65 years, Bike has been the coaches’ favorite athletic supporter:Constant 
improvements in design and a low price-tag that gets the quick approval 
of the athletic board have won this outstanding popularity for Bike 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY BE Star surest. Chicovs, Iiinels 











ARCH-KEDS — aut-purPose 


Built on a special orthopedic 
last with a slim foot-conform- 
ing shank, this shoe is built 
for the foot requiring addi- 
tional support. Combination 
built-in arch and heel cushion, 
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SHORTSTOP DE LUXE 


ALL-PURPOSE 


One of the lowest priced Keds 
for all around use. Arch sup- 
porting stays, toe cap, and eye- 
let stays have crushed leather 
finish. Shock-Proof insole. 
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Shortstop De Luxe Oxford 


ALL-PURPOSE 


This lace-to-toe oxford pro- 
vides a maximum of comfort 
for sports wear and general 
use. It is a practical shoe of 
low price. Shock-Proof insole. 











TRIUMPH — Tennis 

This light-weight oxford was 
designed with approval of one 
of the greatest tennis cham- 
pions. Combination built-in 
arch and heel cushion with 
duck insole and loose lining. 








RAMPART —Tennis 
Moderate price tennis oxford, 
lace-to-toe. Arch and heel 
cushion with Shock-Proof in- 
sole. 





METEOR—saskersaLt 
Low-priced, buffed crepe sole 
basketball shoe for men and 
women. A mnasium 
shoe with arch and heel cush- 
ion. Shock-Proof insole. 
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OUTDOOR BAL—sort Batt 


Specially designed for soft ball 
or kitten ball. Heavy one-piece 
cleated sole. Shock-Proof ine 
sole. Low price. 





BIKE-KEDS (bal or oxford) 
ALL-PURPOSE 
Welt-type outsole with exten- 
sion edge. Sturdy enough for 
roller skating, dressy enough 
for classroom or general 
sports wear. Combination 
built-in arch and heel cushion. 








SPRING-STEP and CAGER 
BASKETBALL 
Well-balanced basketball 
shoes approved by leading 
players. Spring-step has buffed 
crepe outsole; the Cager a 
non-marking black molded 
sole.Combinationbuilt-inarch 





and heel cushion. Duck insole 
minimizes friction. 





Bring Better 
Feet up to the 
Varsity Squad 





SCIENTIFIC LAST 


Keds 
Ss  t—te 








@ It is easier to encourage the growing of good feet than it is to correct 
trouble already established. How many times have you found boys who 
were held back by foot failure who otherwise might have developed into 
champions? The first requirement of any shoe is that it fit the foot. Freedom 
of foot action is. otherwise impossible. The spring of the foot with the 
application of power should be helped, not hampered, or good form is 
impossible. You can do much for your varsity squads by advising the 
younger boys. Compare the shape of all Keds soles with that of any ordi- 
nary canvas shoes and note the difference. Note the shape of the Keds back 
seam. This is built to fit the Achilles tendon and not bind it. Years of 
research and experience were required to perfect this scientific last. Keds 
fit normal healthy feet from sole to upper and make possible a greater 
foot comfort and support than ever before attained. 


United States Rubber Company 
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THE ROVER (bal or oxford) 


TENNIS OR GYM 
Extremely low priced, with 
corrugated soles and Shock- 
Proof insoles. Men’s bals 
made with eyelets and lacing 
hooks. Women’s and girls’ 
sizes with eyelets only. 





“SHOCKPROOF” INSOLE 
Keds 














RIGHT WING OXFORD 
FIELD HOCKEY 
Specially designed for field 
hockey. High cleats attached 
to the smooth sole in scien- 
tific alignment. Shock-Proof 

insole. 


COMET—saskeTBaLL 


A popular basketball shoe with 
combination built-in arch and 
heel cushion. Duck insole. 
Molded crepe outsole gives 
remarkable traction. 


Canvas Shoes 
can fit and pro- 
tect growl ng feet 


@ The second requirement of any athletic shoe is efficient cushioning 


against shock. The Shock-Proof insole construction, or the built-in arch and 


heel cushion in Keds, protects against floor shock and lessens fatigue. The 


canvas top, rubber-soled shoe which every youngster turns to instinctively 


because “‘it feels right” will ‘feel right” for the older boy when it is a 


Keds, properly fitted. The pounding of a gymnasium floor is tough on 


feet. Indoors and outdoors canvas shoes should -fit— should give proper 


shock-proof protection. Keds give both. 


They Are Not Keds Unless the 
Name Keds Appears on the Shoes 
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SURESHOT—sasxersae 
A low-priced, light-weight 
basketball shoe. Loose lined. 
Shock-Proof insole. 





BASELINE—nanpBaLe 


Special handball shoe for con- 
crete court. Buffed crepe out- 
sole, extra thick. Special 
bumper toe strip, unusually 
rugged. Shock-Proof insole. 





MAGIC-TREAD—saskeTsate 


A low-priced basketball and 
general outdoor shoe. Arch 
and heel cushion. Shock-Proof 
insole. 







STRIDE—att-purPose 
One of the most popular ser- 
viceable shoes at a moderate 
priceforknockabout use. Arch 
supporting stays and Shock- 
Proof insole. . 


Low-priced gymnasium shoe 
for women and girls. Shock- 
Proof insole. Crepe knurled 
outsole. 


CONQUEST—a.t-purPose 
High-grade, sturdy, lace-to- 
toe style with vulcanized crepe 
sole. Practical for general use. 
Also made in white for girls. 
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BANISH FEAR OF INJURIES 


Ch} OUTFIT YOUR MEN 


= oa WITH 
‘gy RAWLINGS 


Your men can smash through and play their 
hardest when outfitted with Rawlings equipment 
~ It is designed and built to afford complete pro- 
tection with extra protection assured at all vital 
points of contact — They’ll buck, tackle, and 
block with that air of confidence born only through 






. 
a fh 


banishment of injury fears. 


Rawlings equipment is sturdily built ~ It can 
take real punishment — It is light in weight al- 
lowing for extra speed — It is flashy and up to 
the minute in appearance and is made in a wide 


1935 EQUIPMENT HIGHLIGHTS and complete price range ~ No hardship on your 
HELMETS — New and improved styles that fit and budget. 
really protect. Special shaped crowns, roomy stream- 
lined ears. Minimum weight, maximum ventilation. See your Rawlings dealer ~ He will gladly show 
PANTS — Designed for freedom and ease in action. you and point out the merits of the Rawlings 
Tailored form fitting legs. Maximum protection, line — Act Now! 


minimum weight. 
SHOULDER PADS —~—New models assuring com- 
plete protection with ample freedom for shoulder 
and arm movements, will not creep. 


No. 5RXS 


RAWLINGS ~— ZUPPKE 
OFFICIAL FOOTBALL 


® Finest Selected Steer Hides. 

® Specially Woven Double Lining with 
Three-Ply Reinforcement at Seams, as- 
suring Perfect Shape Retention. 

® Improved Double Lacing with Single Cross 
at Center. 

® Rawlings Patented Metal Valve or Special 
Rubber Valve Optional. 

® Official Size, Shape, Weight. 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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etachable Cleats. 


WHEN THEY GO CHARGING ON... 


An army may travel on its stomach, but a football team 
travels on its feet! 

That's why it’s important that you give your team the 
best shodding possible. We call your attention to the 
Spalding Screw-on Cleat Football Shoe. Here are a few 
of the advantages of these Screw-on cleats: 


1. They outwear any other composition cleat. 

2. They Jock to sole of shoe—won’t come loose. 

3. Shaped so they won’t hold mud or dirt. 

4. Size of cleat top always remains the same. 

5. Easy to put on or take off. Will not rust or freeze. 


As for the shoes themselves, they're what you’d expect 
from Spalding. They are the strongest and sturdiest that 
ever sped over a chalk stripe and they vary in style and 
price to meet the individual requirements of every team 
and every budget. 





The Model LGS is light in weight, of blue back 
Kangaroo and made on a sprint last; $9.00 a pair whole- 
sale—the SSR of very durable leather is a lightweight 
sprint shoe at $6.25—and the DSR sturdy high school 
shoe, of good grade durable leather, wholesales for only 
$5.75. And these are only 3 of 8 shoes in the Spalding 
line, which range in price up to $12.85 a pair wholesale. 


See for yourself what great football shoes they are, 
why they are used and enthusiastically recommended by 
outstanding coaches all over the country. Have your 
Spalding dealer show you the football line now. It’s 
none too early to start equipping for fall. 


Md walding rh bea 


STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The illustration 
at the left shows 
Frisch of the St. 
Louis Cardinals 
batting right 
handed. Excellent 
position at the fin- 
ish of the swing is 
demonstrated by 
this Cardinal sec- 
ond baseman, who 
bats either right or 
left handed. At 
the right, Frisch is 
starting for first. 
This is an unusu- 
ally good example 
of the form that 
should be used 
by a right-handed 
hitter. 





Teaching Batting Fundamentals« 


ATTING has always been the most 
B interesting and fascinating part of 
the game of baseball. Fielding has 
its moments and its exponents; pitching 
delights certain of the fans, and the fame 
of the great pitcher helps to pack the 
stands. But for real thrills give the fans 
hitting. The boys themselves and the fans 
prefer a Ty Cobb or a “Babe” Ruth to a 
“Dizzy” Dean or a “Schoolboy” Rowe. 

There has been too much credence given 
to the old saw, “Batters are born and not 
made.” True it is that a boy who does 
not have a “good eye”—some native abil- 
ity to swing a bat so as to connect with a 
fast moving ball—may not be made into a 
really good hitter. However, careful study 
of the sound fundamental principles in- 
volved in good hitting will improve greatly 
the effectiveness of all the candidates. 

Without a thorough study of the requi- 
sites of good form for batting—an analysis 
that the boys must understand and apply 
to themselves individually—the usual 
round after round of hitting practice does 
very little to improve hitting ability. Such 
practice serves to fix more strongly the 
bad habits a boy may have formed when 
he did not know what constituted good 
form. It is a hard task and a slow process, 
but the boy must be taken apart, as it 
were, and put together again in the right 
way if he is to become a good hitter. Such 
a process will pay big dividends in base 
hits. 

Far too many batters are “pick hitters” ; 
that is, they decide to swing or not to 
swing before the ball leaves the pitcher's 
hand. If he is ever going to learn actually 
to start a swing in the correct manner and 
then “break it” before he brings the bat 
fully around, the batter must be trained 
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By L. W. St. John 


Director of Athletics, Ohio State University 


in the proper technique of batting. He 
must master the fundamentals of good 
form. 

Good batting calls for a fine grade of 
physical courage. The batter who steps 
to the plate fearful that he may be hit by 
the pitcher cannot hope to be a good hit- 
ter. His attitude should be rather that, if 
he is hit by the pitcher, that is just the 
pitcher’s “bad luck.” The pitcher has put 
the batter on base, and getting on base is, 
after all, the big objective of the batter. 


The Home Plate and the Stance 


HE batter is confined to a box 6 feet 
long and 4 feet wide. The middle 
point of the inner line of the box is op- 
posite the middle of the plate and 6 inches 
away from the plate’s nearer edge. The 
batter may crowd the plate by standing 
with his toes up to the inner line of the 
box—that is, within 6 inches of the plate. 
By bending forward he may be literally 
leaning over the plate. This is done at 
times to worry the pitcher and assist in 
drawing a base on balls, but is not good for 
a hitting position. A ball hit when the 
batter is in this position (if it be over the 
plate) would be hit on the handle of the 
bat. Watching the “kids” on the sand lot 
at play will disclose the fact that many of 
them stand very close to the plate (often 
a rock or a brick). As the pitcher delivers 
the ball, the batter pulls away from the 
plate, which he must do in order to hit the 
ball fairly with the proper part of the bat. 
In many cases here is formed the habit of 
pulling, which is hard to break up as the 
boy develops. 
The proper position depends somewhat 
on the length of the bat. It may be taken 
by placing the toes from 15 to 18 inches 


from the edge of the plate and on a line 
parallel to the line of the batter’s box. In 
the best and orthodox position, the right 
foot (right-handed batter) is placed 6 to 
10 inches farther to the rear than the 
plate, thus bringing the batter midway of 
the batter’s box. This position may be 
varied at times for a variety of reasons. 
Standing at the extreme back end of the 
box may be for the purpose of giving the 
catcher more difficulty in throwing to sec- 
ond base or to third base when he is try- 
ing to get a runner attempting to steal. 
This back position may also be taken 
against a pitcher who has extreme speed, 
thus giving the batter a fraction of a sec- 
ond more time to meet the ball. A posi- 
tion at the extreme front end of the box 
is frequently taken to enable the batter to 
hit more effectively against a slow ball 
pitcher or against excessive curve ball 
pitching. For good straight hitting, it is 
recommended that the batter take a regu- 
lar midway position opposite the home 
plate. 

We have placed the back foot a short 
distance farther to the rear than the plate. 
What of the left or front foot? Styles 
change in baseball as in other things. 
Twenty years ago it was the practice for 
the batter to stand with his heels together 
and as he hit to take a good step toward 
the pitcher. The great Hans Wagner was 
the first notable example of a good hitter 
who adopted a stride stance at the plate 
and took little or no step in the act of 
hitting the ball. This stride stance is now 
adopted by a good many hitters and is 
here advocated as the position conducive 
to the best and most effective batting. 
With the back foot in position, as stated 
above, the batter places his front foot so 
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Illustrations 1 through 4 show Frisch, St. 
Louis Cardinal second baseman, batting left 
handed. In Illustration 1, he is about ready 
to transfer his weight to the front foot. This 
transfer is simultaneous with the meeting of 


the ball. 


It may be noted in Illustration 2 that the 
swing is level and that the ball is met well 
out in front. The player’s eyes are on the 


ball. 


The complete follow-through as demon- 
strated by Frisch in Illustration 3 adds driv- 
ing power to the hitting. 


In Illustration 4, Frisch is making a quick 
break for first base after a fine follow- 
through. There is no loss of time or motion. 


Ruth, right fielder of the Boston Braves, 
is shown at bat in Illustrations 5 through 
8. Note the long back swing and the bat 
gripped at the end. This is an illustration 
of the typical preparatory motion of a 
slugger. 


In Illustration 6, Ruth has started his for- 
ward swing. The bat is ahead of the body 
pivot. Ruth’s elbows are close to his body. 
Note the start of fine wrist action. 


In Illustration 7, Ruth’s bat is meeting the 
ball out in front. His body is under good 
control; all his weight is going into the 
swing. 


_ The completion of the follow-through is 

shown in Illustration 8. This excellent fol- 
low-through is one of the factors contributing 
to Ruth’s tremendous driving power. 
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Berger, center fielder of the Boston Braves, 
is shown in Illustrations 9 through 12. In 
Illustration 9 may be seen a good example 
of the stride stance. The batter’s elbows are 
close to his body. The bat is well back 
and up, ready for the pitch. Berger has 
started to raise his front Moot, preparatory to 
advancing it. 


Illustration 10 shows the short forward 
step from the original stance. The weight is 
shifting to the forward foot. 


The front leg position in Illustration 11 
is unusually good. The wrists are used to 
advantage. The ball is met well out in front. 


In Illustration 12, Berger is making a 
quick start for first. He has dropped his 
bat quickly and is already in running position. 


Illustrations 13 and 14 show Collins, first 
baseman of the St. Louis Cardinals, a lead- 
ing home run hitter. Like Frisch, Collins 
bats either right or left handed. In Illustra- 
tion 13, the bat is well back and the hitter is 
ready to begin the forward swing. Note 
that his arms are close to his body. 


The level swing used by Collins is shown 
in Illustration 14. The bat is horizontal to 
the ground. The front leg has been braced 
to pivot against. The ball has been met 
well out in front of the plate. 


Bunting position is demonstrated by 
Gehringer, Detroit Tiger second baseman, in 
Illustration 15. He has taken his ready po- 
sition early. His left hand is well out on 
the bat. With his right hand, he is holding 
the bat at the handle end. He has turned 
somewhat to face the pitcher. He is in fine 
position to start for first. 


Illustration 16 shows. Gehringer bunting 
along the first base line. He has moved the 
large end of the bat forward to direct the 
ball toward first base. 








that there are from 18 to 20 inches between 
the heels. His weight is well balanced on 
both feet. In the act of hitting, he should 
take a short, forward step (6 to 10 inches) 
with the front foot. This step may be 
straight forward or in toward the plate, 
rarely away from the plate. The direction 
depends somewhat on the type of ball the 
pitcher is using. 
Body Position 
N the original position, the batter’s 
weight is placed evenly on both feet. 
In the process of batting the weight will 
either remain so placed or be carried 
slightly forward, so that, with good body 
pivot and follow-through, the finish of the 
swing finds the weight rather well over the 
forward foot. 

At the moment of hitting, the front leg 
will be rather firm and practically straight. 
The rear foot will be in rather firm contact 
with the ground. In no case should the 
back knee be bent sharply down and the 
weight shifted back toward the rear of the 
box. 


Arm Position 


HE best position of the arms requires 

that the elbows be kept close to the 
body, both in the back swing and in the 
follow-through. It is very bad to have the 
back elbow up and away from the body, 
“cocked,” as it were, in the back swing. It 
is worse to have the front elbow up and 
away from the body as the swing finishes 
to the front. A position with elbows close 
is necessary for the best wrist action, 
which, with body pivot and follow-through, 
comprises the secret of hard hitting. 

The swing should start with the bat well 
back and up. The shoulder should be 
high, the body turned rather well back. 
The bat must swing through a horizontal 
plane parallel to the ground, the end of 
the bat describing a perfect arc of a circle; 
not an S shaped curve, such as is described 
when the timing of the hands in forward 
motion is not right with the forward prog- 
ress of the bat. At the finish of the swing, 
the bat should be released promptly and 
dropped to the ground, and the batter 
should start in a straight line for first base 
with all the art of a sprinter. 


Eye Training 
HE eyes must be trained to follow the 
ball right up to the moment of impact 
with the bat. This is known as keeping 
the eye on the ball. This must be a fact; 
not a pretty theory. 

The tendency of many hitters is to swing 
much too hard. A concentrated effort 
should be made to center the bat squarely 
on the ball. Only so can good driving 
power be secured. Comparatively easy 
swinging with the fundamental positions 
correctly kept is necessary for good hitting. 


Selection of the Bat 


ATTERS should be encouraged to se- 
lect a bat of shape, size and weight 
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that is suitable for their use. Once chosen, 
it is desirable that this bat should be used 
continually. If it is a standard model, 
duplicates may be secured. Insist on ex- 
actness of shape and weight. If it is not a 
standard model, duplicates may be se- 
cured by sending the bat, even though 
cracked or broken, to one of the manu- 
facturers. 

Encourage men to have their own, pri- 
vate bats, and do not allow others to use 
these privately marked bats. There 
should be a number of bats for general 
squad use, varying in shape and weight. 
It is a common thing for a: player, seeing 
a batter have success with his bat, to ask 
permission to use that bat. The tested 
and good player does not like to refuse 
permission for a team mate to use his bat, 
but in every case he would much rather 
not have it used. The bat is quite likely 
not suitable for the player who wants to 
borrow it. Being unused to its balance, 
this player is much more likely to break 
the bat than is the regular user of it. 

To use musical terms, we may say that 
individuals are keyed or tuned to different 
tempos or pitches. This is indicated by 
the natural walk or stride and has no defi- 
nite relation to the size or height of the 
man. A man who walks with a long, slow 
stride will probably have a natural slow 
swing, and he will generally be able to use 
a comparatively long and heavy stick. The 
man who is a quick, short stepper in his 
natural walking stride will likely be a 
short, rather choppy swinger and needs a 
shorter and lighter bat. 

A boy with short, stubby fingers needs 
a thin handled bat, whereas a boy with 
long fingers and a large hand will easily 
handle a heavier handled bat. 

After some experimentation, the batter 
can usually tell whether the bat feels good 
to him, and, if he shows some aptitude in 
the use of a certain type of bat, he will do 
his best work with that. Confidence is a 
great asset in this matter as in so many 
other things in baseball. 


Holding the Bat 


HE bat should be held well at the small 

end, with the batter’s hands close to- 
gether, permitting the best wrist action m 
snapping the bat against the ball. This 
visualizes the player as having a bat that 
he is capable of using with a good, full 
swing. Choking the bat, that is, catching 
it well up from the end, is not so much in 
vogue as it was several years ago and is 
not a practice to be encouraged. Against 
strong pitching, and especially early in the 
season, it is not a bad thing to spread the 
hands on the bat, from 2 to 4 inches, thus 
giving the batter better control of the 
stick. This cuts down the power mate- 
rially, but will enable the batter to meet 
the ball fairly and do a better job of hit- 
ting. 

Bunting 


“TDUNTING is a valuable and essential 


element in good batting. Even though 





it is one of the simplest acts, apparently 
few men are expert bunters. The batter 
should take a good stride stance, with feet 


18 to 24 inches apart. He should place 
the hand next the body at the small end 
of the bat and hold it firmly. He should 


’ then slip the other hand well out on the 


bat, up near the trademark, and hold it 
rather loosely, with the fingers along the 
bottom side of the bat and the thumb on 
top. Holding the bat horizontal, he should 
let the ball meet that part of the bat ex- 
tending out beyond the hand. 


One of the essential things is for the 
batter to have the bat ready and out in 
position, well in advance of the arrival of 
the ball. In no case, should he let the ball 
meet the top side of the bat. The bat 
should be well on top of the ball. The in- 
stant the ball meets the bat, the batter 
should drop it. He should not waste time 
and effort in throwing the bat. 

Bunting along the third base line is done 
by holding the small end of the bat close 
to the body and extending the big end 
rather well out in front, so that the natural 
angle at which the ball leaves the bat will 
direct it down toward third. Bunting 
along the first base line is done by putting 
the handle out in front a bit and dropping 
the big end back, thus giving the proper 
angle for the ball as it leaves the bat. 
These directions apply to a right-handed 
batter. 

It is a mistake to attempt to place the 
bunt too close to the base line. A bunt 
that rolls down the line 6 to 8 feet inside is 
successful. Aiming bunts 2 or 3 feet in- 
side generally results in having the ball 
roll foul. A second foul frequently follows. 
Few players are sure enough of themselves 
to attempt the bunt with two strikes on 
them, and the opportunity to advance the 
man to second or third is lost. 


Batting Faults 


HE three most common and worst 
faults found among boys are pulling, 
swinging too hard and overstriding. 

Pulling away from the plate is largely 
a matter of lack of courage and should be 
overcome in most cases rather easily. Tak- 
ing a good stride stance and then advanc- 
ing the front foot a very little in the act 
of hitting will help a great deal. Over- 
swinging is hard to correct. It calls for 
severe mental discipline only and should 
be overcome. Overstriding is probably 
the most serious fault and also the hardest 
to overcome. It leaves the batter in a 
very bad position, so that he has little 
chance to follow through and little chance 
to get the necessary wrist snap essential to 
good hitting. 

The overstriding batter may be given 
these directions: Take a fairly wide stride 
stance (feet about 20 to 24 inches apart). 
Start your swing earlier and your forward 
step later than you have been doing, so 
that the bat meets the ball as your for- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Can a Fast Ball Pitcher Be a Good 
Curve Ball Pitcher? 


By G. G. Deaver, M.D., and William Gottlieb 
Department of Health and Physical Education, New York University 


you got?” the reply, no doubt, 

would be, “I have a smoking fast 
ball, a fast, sharp curve and good con- 
trol.” 

However, when one studies the action 
of the muscles involved in pitching, this 
question arises: Can a pitcher have a 
good fast ball and a good fast curve? 

From the purely anatomical standpoint, 
let us analyze the mechanism of throwing 
fast balls and curves. Fast ball pitchers, 
in order to get speed on the ball, must 
have a full and forceful extension of the 
throwing arm. The muscle which pro- 
duces the extension of the forearm is the 
triceps, which is located on the back of 
the arm, It is conceded that wrist and 
finger action are important, but they are 


ig a pitcher were asked, “What have 





ant 


Illustration 1—Beginning of fast ball de- 
livery. Note extension of pitching arm. 





Illustration 2—Finish of fast ball delivery. 
Note full extension of the pitching arm and 
hand, and extension of index and middle 


fingers. 
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URING the routine medical ex- 

amination of students in the Phys- 
ical Education Department of New 
York University, Dr. G. G. Deaver 
noted an apparent deformity in the 
left arm of one of the students, Wil- 
liam Gottlieb. Last year Gottlieb led 
the pitchers in the eight colleges in the 
New York area in games won, innings 
pitched, strikeouts and smallest num- 
ber of walks. He was rated by news- 
papers as the best college pitcher in 
the East. In this article, an explana- 
tion is given for the apparent deformity 
of Gottlieb’s arm. Incidentally, the 
article contains an analysis of the 
muscles used in throwing a baseball. 
Careful study of it may lead to the 
greater effectiveness of young pitchers. 





not factors in the discussion that follows. 

In starting the delivery of the fast ball, 
the arm is in the position shown in Illus- 
tration 1, while at the finish of the pitch 
the arm is as shown in Illustration 2. 

Curve ball pitchers, on the other hand, 
do not need much extension of the arm. 
At the beginning of the pitch, the arm 
is bent, and in delivering the ball there 
is a great amount of fingering, with a ro- 
tation of the forearm to give that spin 
which produces the curve. (Illustration 
3.) At the finish of this delivery the arm 
crosses the body, with the elbow flexed, 
forearm and hand rotated, index and third 
finger flexed, and the thumb extended as 
in Illustration 4. The muscle which pro- 
duces this action (rotation or supination 
of the forearm) is the biceps. 

Many people and most books classify 
the biceps as a flexor of the forearm. 
Colin MacKenzie states: “The biceps is 
usually regarded as the great flexor of the 
elbow joint, and as a supinator of the fore- 
arm. It is a supinator of the forearm, 
and so of the hand, but does not flex the 
elbow—that function being performed by 
the brachialis.”1 As a convincing test of 
the biceps action, try this experiment on 
yourself. 

1. Flex the right arm and make the 
biceps contract. In doing this you will 
find that the palm of the hand faces the 
shoulder, with the thumb outward. The 
hand is then in the supinated position. 

2. Place the fingers of the left hand on 
the contracted right biceps. Now rotate 
the hand so that the palm faces away from 
the shoulder and the thumb is inside; 


1 MacKenzie, Colin; The Action of Muscles. Paul 
Hoeber, Inc., N. Y., 1930. 


then feel the relaxation of the biceps. 
Now rotate the hand back to its first posi- 
tion with the palm toward the shoulder 
and the thumb out. Repeat this several 
times and note the contraction and relax- 
ation of the biceps with forearm rota- 
tion. 

We may deduce from this that curve 
ball pitchers depend a great deal upon 
the biceps and brachialis, while fast ball 
pitchers must rely on the efficiency of the 
triceps for maximal speed. We have not 
mentioned footwork, body action or pre- 
liminary wind-ups, for these movements 
are the same (with good pitchers) whether 
they are throwing a fast ball or a curve 
ball. 

If our postulations are correct, we 
should expect to find fast ball pitchers de- 
veloping strong triceps and curve ball 
pitchers developing strong biceps and 
brachialis muscles. 





Illustration 3—Beginning of curve ball de- 


livery. Note elbow flexion of pitching arm, 


and hand about to rotate. 





Illustration 4—Finish of curve ball de- 
livery. Note flexion of pitching arm, with 
rotation (supination) of forearm 


and flexion of index and middle fingers. 


¢ il 





There is a physiological law which states 
that the stronger the ‘muscle the shorter 
it tends to become. If we apply this law 
to our pitchers we shall expect to find 
shortening of the biceps and brachialis in 
pitchers who are known as curve ball 
pitchers and shortening of the triceps in 
fast ball pitchers. 

It is interesting to observe that this has 
occurred in the case of one of us 
(W. G.), who is a left-handed curve ball 
pitcher. (Illustration 5.) The left arm 
remains in a slightly flexed position, and 
it is impossible to straighten the arm even 
when pressure is applied, because of the 
tremendous strength and shortening of the 
biceps and brachialis muscles. 

From the standpoint of anatomy and 
physiology, the evidence would indicate 
that a pitcher who has developed a good 
curve and uses it often to fool the batters 


will eventually lose whatever fast ball he 





Illustration 5—Result of hypertrophy of 
biceps. . Note full extension of right arm as 
compared with partial extension of left 
(pitching) arm. 





has. Even in the big leagues, the evidence 
obtained substantiates the truth of this 
statement. Pitchers like Gomez, Dean 
and Mungo have all been labeled as speed 
ball artists by players, sports writers and 
fans, while Pennock, Hubbell and Mel 
Harder are recognized as good curve ball 
pitchers. From personal observation and 
information available, we find that there 
are no big league pitchers who have a 
great fast ball and, at the same time, very 
good curves. Sooner or later, they lose 
their fast ball when they develop a curve. 
It would seem, therefore, that a young 
pitcher who has a good fast ball and con- 
trol should let well enough alone. There- 
fore, when a pitcher states that he has a 
good fast ball, a fast curve and control, it 
is well to keep in mind the old proverb: 
“Actions (and records) speak louder than 
words.” 


Hurdlers and Hurdling 


HEN I think of hurdling, there 

W are four essentials which run 

through my mind: The type of 
man, speed, attack and form. 

My dream of a high hurdler is some- 
thing like this: A man who is 6 feet 2 
inches in height, who weighs 175 pounds 
when in condition and who can run the 
100-yard dash in 9.8 or 9.6 seconds. 

Why all the speed? With this speed 
he would have the advantage in taking 
the first hurdle ahead of the field, which 
is important. He would have no one on 
either side of him to distract his atten- 
tion, and nothing to concentrate on ex- 
cept the hurdles in front of him. Experi- 
ence may teach, and will teach, most men 
not to be bothered by competitors on 
either side or in front of them. Yet, I 
would rather have my man out in front. 
Terrific speed between the hurdles is im- 
portant if the hurdler would be a cham- 
pion. I have never had the pleasure of 
coaching a high hurdler who could run 
the 100-yard dash under 10.2 seconds. 


Advantages of Large Men 

has a man who is 6 feet 2 inches 
in height and who weighs 175 pounds 
an advantage? A high hurdle is quite an 
obstacle in front of a man; so the taller 
a man is and the higher he is split, the 
less difficulty he will have in clearing the 
hurdle. If the man combines a few acro- 
batic movements with this height, any 
spring or jump off the ground may be 
eliminated. No man who has to employ 
a jump to clear the barrier can ever be- 
come as great a hurdler as can one who 
does not have to, if both men are equal 
in other respects. The movement should 

be a clear-cut drive across the hurdle. 
Power is a very much desired asset to 
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By B. H. Moore 


Louisiana State University 





HILE a student at Carson-New- 

man College, Bernie H. Moore 
played football, basketball and base- 
ball, and ticipated in field events. 
Upon poke from this Tennessee 
college in 1917, he coached his home 
high school team at Winchester, Ten- 
nessee. After two years overseas in the 
World War, he returned to resume his 
coaching activities, going first to La- 
Grange, Georgia, High School and 
then to Allen Academy, Bryan, Texas. 
From 1922 through 1924, he served as 
Assistant Football and Head Track 
Coach at the University of the South. 
Between 1925 and 1928, he was Head 
Coach and Athletic Director at Mercer 
University. In 1929, he went to Louisi- 
ana State University as assistant to 
Russell Cohen and during the follow- 
ing spring took over the track team. 
Wherever Moore has gone, he has had 
outstanding success in coaching both 
track and football. Besides many sec- 
tional titles, his track team won the 
national crown in 1933. In the fall of 
1934, upon the resignation of Cap- 
tain L. McC. Jones, Head Football 
Coach at Louisiana State, Moore was 
elevated from the position of Fresh- 
man Coach to succeed Jones. 





any hurdler; 120 yards of high hurdles, 
220 yards of low hurdles or 400 meters of 
intermediate hurdles make a tough race, 
and a man needs all the stamina possible 
for a successful carry-through. Little 
men do not usually have the stamina. If 
one considers all the world’s record hold- 
ers in hurdle races, he finds that they have 
been big men, with one or two rare excep- 
tions. 

However, one finds many difficulties in 
trying to make hurdlers out of big men. 
Usually they are not relaxed. They are 
tight in their back, hips and legs. They 


have difficulty in getting the body bend, 
the rotary hip movements and the relaxed 
leg action which will get them over the 
hurdle quickly. For some reason, the 
smaller men seem to have all of the re- 
laxation necessary, but they do not have 
the other qualities. So if you were given 
four years in which to develop a hurdler, 
the big, fast boy would be the one to work 
on, or at least to consider. 

Sam Klopstock of Stanford University 
is one of the few small men who have be- 
come outstanding high hurdlers. (Illustra- 
tions 1 and 2.) He has to do what all 
small men have to do—jump the hurdle. 
This jump eliminates proper body bend 
and attack, and causes an erect position 
and a float over the barrier. However, 
the coach who has a Klopstock to run the 
high hurdles in 144 seconds need not 
worry about the size of his hurdler. 


Form 


F the hurdler is to develop into a cham- 
pion, he must be brought to the reali- 
zation that there is no event in any sport 
which requires more nearly perfect form 
than does high hurdling. Of course, every 
one knows that the standard take-off is 
about 61% to 7 feet in front of the hurdle 
and that the landing is usually from 314 
to 414 feet beyond the hurdle. The first 
thing to teach is the movement over the 
hurdle. This movement is purely an acro- 
batic stunt and is not natural; therefore, 
it takes a long time to develop it. 

In the approach to the hurdle, the lead- 
ing leg is lifted higher than if it were going 
into another stride. Some coaches say that 
the part of the leg from the knee down 
should just be straightened out at the 
knee, and the foot and the calf of the leg 
allowed to skim over the hurdle. I do not 
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Illustrations 1 and 2 show Sam Klopstock 
of Stanford University, who leads the high 
hurdlers on the 1934 Collegiate Honor Roll. 
In the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion Meet, he defeated Amsden Oliver of 
Miami University, George Fisher of Louisi- 
ana State University, Sam Allen of Okla- 
homa Baptist University, Ned Bacon of Deni- 
son University, and Lee Haring of Kansas 
State Teachers College, who finished behind 
him in the order named. In the West Coast 
Relays, he won the high hurdle event in 14.4 
seconds, 


As Klopstock is relatively small for a high 
hurdler, his form is unorthodox. He is com- 
pelled to jump the hurdle, instead of driving 
across. This jump eliminates correct body 
bend and attack, and causes an erect body 
position and. float, which are undesirable. 
Klopstock’s ability is such that he has been 
able to overcome the disadvantage of small 
stature. 


Excellent high hurdle form is being dem- 
onstrated by Robert Lyon of the University 
of Southern California in Illustration 3. Note 
the position of the leading arm with relation 
to the leading leg. Note the palm of the 
hand and the fingers turned down. The 
rear arm has been pulled back by the body 
and the palm is down; the elbow is no far- 
ther back than the hip. Note also the snap 
down of the lower part of the leading leg. 


Illustration 4 shows George Fisher of 
Louisiana State University in a close ap- 
proach to perfection in body bend. In this 
instance, the body bend has been so timed 
and used as to throw the weight of the upper 
part of the body over and beyond the hurdle. 
This picture is also an excellent illustration 
of attack. 


Illustration 5 gives another view of Fisher. 
His correct body bend has allowed no weight 
to lag behind. His body is across the hurdle. 
It will immediately follow the snap down of 
the lower part of the leading leg, and be in 
position to roll on over the landing foot and 
knee. Fisher will then be able to go into a 
strong stride for the next hurdle. 


Glen Hardin, who heads the 1934 Colle- 
giate Honor Roll in both the 220-yard 
hurdles and the 440-yard run, is shown in 
Illustration 6. Hardin’s best time in the low 
hurdles during 1934 was 22.7 seconds, made 
in the National Collegiate Meet, when he de- 
feated Amsden Oliver of Miami hapa ge & 
Heye Lambertus of the University of Neb- 
raska, Vincent Reel of Occidental College, 
Wilbert H. Randow of Texas A. and M. 
and Ned Bacon of Denison University, in 
the order named. In this particular illus- 
tration, Hardin, who is a Louisiana State 
University athlete, is too high over the 
hurdle. 





6. 


Illustration 7 gives another view of Hardin 
in the low hurdles. He is not exhibiting his 
best form here, as he has jumped at the 
hurdle, instead of driving across. When 
Hardin is hurdling in form, he employs 
hardly any other movements than those he 
uses in sprinting. 


In Illustration 8, Hardin is again not show- 
ing his best form. He is too high above the 
barrier and he lacks the drive characteristic 
of him at his best. Hardin was kept out of 
the high hurdles so that he could concentrate 
on his low hurdle form, a mere step over 
the hurdle. There is a tendency for hurdlers 
to carry high hurdle form into the low 
hurdle event. 








Ed Hall of. the University of Southern 
California is shown in Illustration 9. He is 
using a quick snap down of the leading leg. 
His 1934 low hurdle record was 23.8 seconds. 





Illustrations 10 and 11 show Wilbert H. 
Randow and John Herring of Texas A. & M. 
in the high hurdles. Their best 1934 rec- 
ords, however, were made in the low hurdles. 
Randow placed fifth in the National Col- 
legiate Meet in the lows, and was credited 
with the time of 23.01 seconds. He is the 
man above the hurdle in Illustrations 10 and 
11. As shown here, he does not seem to be 
using enough body bend. Herring won the 
low hurdle event in two dual meets in 23.1 
seconds. He is the leading man in IIlustra- 
tions 10 and 11. In these illustrations his 
knee action appears to be so high that he is 
being slowed down in getting into his stride. 
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agree with this. I believe that the leading 
knee has to be raised higher than the nor- 
mal sprinting lift before it is straightened 
out. However, there is danger of another 
fault showing up at this point—lifting the 
knee higher than the hurdle. 

A study of the picture of Bob Lyon of 
the University of Southern California go- 
ing over the high hurdles reveals two im- 
portant fundamentals. (Illustration 3.) 
Note the position of the leading arm with 
relation to the leading leg. Note the palm 
of the hand turned down and the fingers 
actually reaching for dirt. The arm is 
about on a level with the knee, and the 
hand is extended on out to the foot. The 
rear arm has been pulled back by the body 
and the palm is down, which is good. The 
elbow has not been brought any farther 
back than the hip or back. I believe this 
is a very fine study in the use of the hands 
and arms. Another excellent point in this 
picture is the snap down of the knee. 
These are three points which could well 
be copied by any hurdler. 

In studying Lyon’s picture, you should 
keep the following fundamentals in mind. 
As the leading leg goes up to clear the 
hurdle, the off arm goes forward. For ex- 
ample, in the picture of Lyon, a left-legged 
hurdler, as the left leg clears the top of 
the hurdle, the right arm is extended just 
as in sprinting, preferably with the palm 
of the hand down, as Lyon has so well 
illustrated. ; 

Why should the palm be down? Be- 
cause it gives another downward pull to 
help hurry the hurdler to the ground. If 
the hand were closed or driven out as in 
sprinting, it would keep the hurdler in the 
air too long and cause him to land too far 
beyond the hurdle. 

There should be a sharp break or snap 
down of the lower part of the leg from 
the knee, as is well shown in the picture 
of Lyon. Also, the foot should be broken 
toward the ground slightly from the ankle. 
This movement of the foot will help to 
hurry the hurdler to the ground. How- 
ever, an exaggerated movement of the 
ankle joint will land the hurdler too much 
on his toes and will probably unbalance 
him. The foot should not stick straight 
up in the air. The big point to keep in 
mind is that the hurdler must get back 
on the ground, for there he runs the race. 


Individual Differences 


HE taller the man, the more exag- 

gerated the movement of the front 
arm and hand should be toward the 
ground. Tall men usually experience much 
trouble in that they land too far beyond 
the hurdle, and for this reason they have 
to cut or chop their strides in order to 
take the next hurdle. Turn now to the 
picture of Al Moreau of Louisiana State 
University and study it for front -arm 
movement. (Illustration 16.) Moreau is 
not a tall man, being slightly less than 6 
feet in height. During his college career, 
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Illustrations 12, 13, 
14 and 15 show Ron 
Kelley (left) and 
Ted Christoffersen 
(right), Washington 
State College hur- 
dlers. Kelley is on the 
1934 Collegiate 
Honor Roll in the 
high hurdles. His 
best time for 1934 
was 14.6 seconds. 


In Illustration 12, 
Kelley’s body seems 
too erect on the ap- 
proach to the hurdle. 


Good position over 
the hurdle is exhi- 
bited by Kelley in Il- 
lustration 13. 


Illustration 14 
shows Kelley demon- 
strating good back 
leg action. 


In Illustration 15, 
Kelley does not ap- 
pear to be going into 
another stride soon 
enough. There ap- 
pears to be some de- 
lay. The weight of 
the body has not 
been thrown on 
ahead sufficiently, be- 
cause the hurdler did 
not have enough 


body bend. 











he was never able to place his leading hand 
down with his knee, because if he tried to 
he would invariably boot the hurdle. His 
leading hand reached a position slightly 
below his shoulder. 

The point that I am trying to make is 
that the coach must keep in consideration 
at all times the man he is coaching. I 
tried to pull Moreau’s arm down lower, 
but he could not run that way. The other 
arm, or the arm corresponding to the lead- 
ing leg, should be drawn back exactly as 
if he were sprinting. Lyon shows you how 
to do this. Do not let the hurdler pull his 
rear arm any farther back than Lyon has 
it, which is about even with the hips or 
back. I had one hurdler who jerked this 
arm so far back that it threw him out of 
time and slowed him down a great deal. 
There are exceptions to all rules. 

Refer to Moreau’s picture, check his 
back arm and you will see that it has a 
side movement. He had to run that way 
in order to maintain balance. He would 
nearly turn around on the hurdle when 
pulling his arm back to his side. Side arm 
movement is not good, if it can be over- 
come, for the reason that, if the hurdler 
should be running in a race beside another 
hurdler who hurdles with the opposite foot 
to his, they may be striking hands or 
arms all through the race. 

You see in Lyon near perfection of arm 
action. You see in Moreau arm action de- 
veloped to take care of the individual. 
Both of these men are or have been great 
hurdlers. Lyon has run the event in 14.7 
seconds, and Moreau has run it in 142 
seconds on two occasions and several times 
in 14.4 seconds. 


Body Bend 

HE next fundamental to consider is 

the body bend. You may see in the 
picture of George Fisher of Louisiana 
State University what I consider body- 
bend perfection. (Illustrations 4 and 5.) 
A great many hurdlers never learn when 
to bend the body and never appreciate 
the value of this movement. I heard one 
of the prominent American track coaches 
say some time ago, while discussing hur- 
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Al Moreau of 
Louisiana State Uni- 
versity did not com- 
pete during 1934. 
His best 1933 time 
in the high hurdles 
was 14.2 seconds. 
Contrast Moreau’s 
arm action in IIlus- 
tration 16 with that 
of Bob Lyon in IIlus- 
tration 3. Moreau’s 
form is unorthodox, 
but it was necessi- 
tated by his physical 
conformation. The 
sidewise movement 
of his trailing arm 
was not good, but he 
had to use it in order 
to maintain balance. 


dling, that somewhere in the approach to 
the hurdle there should be a body bend. 
At first that statement may sound foolish; 
yet it is true. 

The start of the body bend, in my 
opinion, is individual. There is no doubt 
that it may come too soon or too late. If 
it comes too soon it will throw the thigh 
and hip into the hurdle. In other words, 
it will throw a lot of weight against the 
leading leg and cause the leading leg to 
skim the hurdle, or it will push the hip 
into the hurdle. If the body bend comes 
too late, the hurdler will be sitting up over 
the hurdle and go into a float or just sit, 
waiting for the law of gravity to bring 
him to the ground. In looking at Fisher’s 
and Moreau’s pictures, you will see that 
the body bend has been so timed and used 
as to throw the weight of the upper part 
of the body out over and beyond the hur- 
dle. There is no weight left lagging be- 
hind; no sitting-up idea in the movement. 
The whole idea is to get the weight of the 
body across the hurdle, and, if the body 
bend is timed correctly, then the body 
will immediately follow the snap down of 
the lower part of the leg and be in posi- 
tion to roll on over the landing foot and 
knee, and go into a good stride for the next 
hurdle. 

Study Illustrations 10, 11 and 12. Wil- 
bert H. Randow of Texas A. & M., the 
man above the hurdles in Illustrations 10 


and 11, is not using enough body bend. 


Ron Kelley, Washington State College 
hurdler, the man at the left in Illustra- 
tion 12, is also too erect on his approach 
to the hurdle. Although his position over 
the hurdle is good, the lack of body bend 
has caused a delay in going into another 
stride. (Illustration 15.) Proper body 
bend would have thrown his weight on 
ahead and enabled him to go into his stride 
without delay. 


Action of the Back Leg 
HE next movement is that of the back 
leg. There is from one-tenth to three- 
tenths second in the proper movements 
of the back leg. The old idea of letting 
the back leg come through slowly and not 


rushing it is, in my opinion, wrong. For- 
merly, the hurdler was told to turn his 
foot and knee out parallel to the hurdle 
and let it come through so that it would 
not hit the hurdle. Turning the foot and 
knee out parallel to the hurdle is all right, 
but the back leg, when it is just in the po- 
sition where Fisher’s back leg is in Illus- 
tration 4, should come up and through 
fast. The back leg should roll on the hip, 
be lifted up above the point of being par- 
allel to the hurdle and whipped over into 
a stride just as soon as possible. We put 
a great deal of time on a hurdle exercise 
to develop the roll of the back leg on the 
hip joint. We try to get the hip joint as 
loose and relaxed as possible. Note 
Fisher coming off the hurdle in Illustra- 
tion 5 and observe the high knee action. 
He has lifted his left knee well above the 
hurdle and is in the act of pulling it 
through very fast for another stride. His 
back leg is in fine position to come out 
and go into action. Do not be misled about 
this back leg action. Plenty of time can 
be cut off a hurdler’s race if the move- 
ment is smoothed out. 

The knee action of John W. Herring, 
Texas A. & M., the leading hurdler in 
Illustration 10, appears to be too high. 
As a consequence, he is slowed down. 
Good back leg action is shown by Kelley 
in Illustration 14. 


Attack 

FTER the front leg movement, the 
arm action, the body bend and the 
back leg action have been somewhat de- 
veloped, then begin. to talk about attack 
on the hurdle. A hurdler should literally 
throw himself at the hurdle. Study Fisher 
as he is approaching the top of the hurdle. 
(Illustration 4.) You may see how fear- 
lessly he is driving across the top of it. 
I am trying to establish thoroughly the 
thought that a hurdler must use a drive 
across the top of the hurdle and not a 
jump or spring off the ground—no leap up 
in the air, Tell a hurdler to throw his 
chest at the top of the high hurdle. I 
have had more success in getting the body 
bend at the right place by using the term 
“attack on the hurdle” than I ever have 

had in any other way. 


Low Hurdles 
HE low hurdles remind me of a state- 
ment that I once heard a politician 
make. He said that there are three 
fundamentals in politics—money, money, 
money. In the low hurdle race, there are 
three fundamentals—speed, speed, speed. 
The low hurdle race differs from the 
high hurdle race materially in this re- 
spect. Some boys run a good race in the 
high hurdles on form alone, but not so 
in the low hurdles. Form is a minor con- 
sideration in the low hurdles. There are 
just three things for the low hurdler to 
master: a slight raise of the leading leg; 
@ very, very quick snap down of the lead- 
(Continued on page 39) 
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jor departments. They are field- 

ing, throwing, hitting and base 
running. These departments have two 
major fundamentals that apply. to all of 
them, in addition to specific fundamentals 
that apply to each. 

The major fundamentals may be cov- 
ered by two simple rules: (1) Be relaxed, 
and (2) Watch the ball. 

No player can expect to develop his full 
ability until he has learned to relax at bat 
and in the field. He cannot improve his 
hitting and fielding unless he watches the 
ball. Proficiency in baseball as in any 
other sport demands quick reaction and ex- 
cellent timing, neither of which is possible 
without relaxing and watching the ball. 

Fielding 
OUR specific rules govern the fielding 
fundamentals: (1) Be relaxed, (2) 
Watch the ball, (3) Get in front of the ball 
as quickly as possible after it is hit or 
thrown, and (4) Play the ball, never let- 
ting the ball play you. 

Relaxation is again important because a 
fielder, either in the infield or in the out- 
field, cannot start as quickly as he should 
for a batted or thrown ball unless he is 
relaxed and alert. This same rule applies 
also to the catcher, who is a specialized 
type of fielder. 

The fielder must watch the ball to deter- 
mine whether to move in or back or to 


B x exe: is divided into four ma- 


either side on the batted ball in order to ° 


handle it to the best advantage. The field- 
er’s first thought should be to get in front 
of the ball as quickly as possible so that he 
can knock it down, even if he does not 
field it cleanly, and thus prevent the batter 
or other base runners from going extra 
bases. 

As soon as the fielder is sure that he is 
going to get in front of the ball, he should 
move in on it in order to field it as quickly 
as possible. This is known as “playing the 
ball.” The best place to field a bounding 
ball is at the height of the long bounce, be- 
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cause there it is easy to handle and allows 
the fielder to be in the best throwing posi- 
tion. The next best place is on the pick- 
up, or as the ball leaves the ground for the 
next bounce, because it lessens the chances 
for a bad or crooked hop. Some balls are 
hit so hard that the fielder will not have 
an opportunity to play them. These must 
be handled as best they may. 

“Letting the ball play the fielder” means 
that the fielder waits for the ball to reach 
him, or retreats from it when he should 
move in to field it. This is a bad practice 
because it forces the fielder to handle 
whatever kind of bounce or skid the ball 
may take, without any opportunity for 
him to choose. This is a common fault of 
young ball players. 

The position of the hands, feet and body 
are important in fielding, but I shall not go 
into that now except to say that, as a 





Illustration 1 shows Bill Dickey of the 
New York Yankees in the squatting position 
the catcher assumes when giving his signals 
to the pitcher. The bare hand is closed to 
give the fingers the maximum protection 
against injury in case of a foul tip. The 
hand will not be opened until the instant the 
ball strikes in the mitt. 


Fundamentals 


of Baseball 


By Paul J]. Stewart 


Baseball Coach, Northwestern University 


general rule, in handling thrown or batted 
balls that reach the fielder above the waist 
the thumbs should be together and the fin- 
gers pointing up. In handling balls that 
reach the fielder below the waist, the little 
fingers should be together and the fingers 
pointing down. This presents the broad- 
est possible hand surface to the ball and 
prevents awkwardness in fielding and get- 
ting into throwing position, More spe- 
cific directions for catchers are given in 
the captions for Illustrations 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

All fielders should get into good throw- 
ing position as quickly as possible after 
fielding the ball. 


Throwing 


HERE are two types of throws and 
three distinct throwing forms. The 
types are: (1) the full arm throw and (2) 
the short arm or snap throw. The throw- 





The only notable difference between the 
catchers in Illustration 1 and Illustration 2 is 
the position of the thumb on the bare hand. 
Instead of closing his hand to make a tight 
fist, Richard Ferrell of the Boston Red Sox in 
Illustration 2 lays his thumb along the side 
of the index finger in a more relaxed posi- 
tion. Either method is good. 
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receiving 


Excellent body position for 
pitched balls is demonstrated by Mervin Shea 
of the Chicago White Sox in Illustration 3. 
His feet are spread widely enough apart to 


give a stance but not so widely that the 
catcher cannot shift quickly to either side if 
the pitch is wide. His knees are slightly 
bent, giving relaxation, good balance and 
alertness. In this particular instance, the 
pitch is high; so the fingers are up, allowing 
the catcher to present the full face of the 
mitt to the pitch. 


ing forms are (1) overhand, (2) side arm 
and (3) underhand. 

The full arm throw is employed mainly 
by the pitchers and outfielders. They use 
it because it is easier on the arm than the 
snap throw, and the throwing they do re- 
quires power and accuracy rather than 
quickness. The snap throw is used by the 
catchers and infielders because their 
throws must be got away quickly, and the 
snap throw travels through a shorter arc 
than the full arm throw before the ball is 
released. It is accurate enough for the 
short throws across the diamond by these 
players. See the illustration of Mickey 
Cochrane at the head of this article. 

The full arm throw starts well back of 
the body. The hand and ball describe an 
are at almost full arm’s length from the 
shoulder. The snap throw starts from be- 
hind the ear and the radius of the arc 
is from the elbow. 

The overhand throw is used almost ex- 
clusively by outfielders, although certain 
pitchers use it, and catchers and infielders 
use it when they have time. The side arm 
throw is used by side arm pitchers, and 
also by infielders when it is to their ad- 
vantage to get rid of the ball in that man- 
ner. The underhand throw is used by a 
few pitchers, and frequently by catchers 
in handling bunts, Infielders also should 
use it on balls hit slowly, or at any time 
that quickness in getting rid of the ball is 
more essential than accuracy. 
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Correct throwing form requires the 
fielder to maintain as good balance as pos- 
sible. The weight at the start of the throw 
should be on the right foot for right- 
handed throwers and on the left foot for 
left-handed throwers. With the other 
foot, the fielder should step directly to- 
ward the man he is throwing to. Common 
faults among young players are starting 
the throw with the weight on the wrong 
foot and not stepping toward the receiver 
of the throw. 


Hitting 

HE fundamentals of hitting may be 
learned by observing the following 
rules: (1) Be relaxed, (2) Watch the ball, 
(3) Hit only at pitched balls that would 
be called strikes, (4) Take a level swing 
at the ball, and (5) Hit the ball at the 

height of the swing. 
Relaxation develops quick reaction to 





oo picture at the head of this ar- 
ticle illustrates the excellent throw- 
ing form of Mickey Cochrane of the 
Detroit Tigers. The ball has been 
brought in a direct line, and without 
extra motion, from the point where it 
was caught to the throwing position. 
The body is turned and the gloved 
hand is extended so that it cannot in- 
terfere with or tie up the thrower. 
Notice that the elbow of the throwing 
arm is away from the body and well 
back. The throw starts from behind 
the ear and is made over the elbow 
with a wrist and elbow snap. At the 
finish of the throw, the back of the 
hand should be up. The ball should 
leave the tips of the fingers last. 





the pitch and coolness at the plate, and is 
directly responsible for the best timing. 

Watching the ball is important, because 
a hitter cannot hope to hit consistently a 
moving ball that he does not see. He must 
see the ball to determine whether the pitch 
is good or bad, a strike or a ball. 

By a “level swing” I mean one that 
brings the hitting surface of the bat direct- 
ly into the path of the pitched ball, not a 
swing that keeps the bat parallel to the 
ground, regardless of whether the ball is 
a high pitched one or a low pitched one. 
A level swing at a high pitched ball, one 
above the waist, requires the big end or 
hitting surface of the bat to be slightly 
higher than the hands. A level swing at 
a low pitched ball, one below the waist, will 
find the hitting surface of the bat slightly 
below the hands at the moment of impact 
with the ball. This is controlled by the 
hand that is on top or nearest the hitting 
surface, the right hand in case of a right- 
handed hitter and the left hand in case of 
a left-handed hitter. The only pitch in 
which the are of the bat should be parallel 
to the ground and in which the hands 
should maintain practically the same level 
is a waist high pitch. 

When I say “hit the ball at the height 





of the swing,” I mean at the point in the 
swing where the top wrist and arm 
straighten out. This is the point in the arc 
in which the bat travels that the bat at- 
tains the greatest speed and the point at 
which the hitter attains his maximum 
power. This requires almost perfect co- 
ordination and timing. 

Illustrations 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 should 
be studied in connection with the discus- 
sion on hitting. 


Base Running 


ASE running includes advancing on a 
batted ball, and stealing a base on a 
pitched or thrown ball. 

When advancing on a batted ball, the 
runner should take one quick look to see 
where the ball is hit: to the infield or to 
the outfield, on the ground or in the air. 
If it is on the ground to the infield, the 
runner’s advance will be limited to the 
next base. If it goes through, he may be 
able to advance an extra base. This will 
depend on his start and his speed, as well 
as on how quickly the outfielder gets to 
the ball and the strength of the outfield- 
er’s arm. 

If the ball is in the air, the runner must 
“hold up” a little until he sees whether or 
not it will be caught. How far he may ad- 
vance if it is not caught will depend on 
the length of the hit. The main thing the 
runner must keep in mind is that he should 
not watch the ball all the time while run- 
ning. He must take his look, determine 
whether to advance or “hold up,” and, 
when once decided to advance, devote his 





Illustration 4 shows the same firm, relaxed 
stance as that shown in Illustration 3. Glenn 
Myatt of the Cleveland Indians is starting 
after a foul fly. His first move when the ball 
was hit was to throw off his mask and locate 
the ball. In another instant he will move to 
catch the ball, if it is in his fielding territory. 
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attention to running. The successful steal- 
ing of a base is the result of keen observa- 
tion, sound judgment as to when to steal, 
a good lead off the base, a quick start and 
a hard elusive slide. 

The runner should watch the pitcher 
closely for the first move he makes when 
pitching to the batter. When the runner 
sees it, he should start provided he has a 
good lead. 

The things for the runner to keep in 
mind when on the bases are the following: 
(1) Where is the ball? (2) What is the 
score? (3) How many outs are there? (4) 
Where are the base runners ahead of me? 
(5) What is the ball and strike count on 
the batter? These all have a bearing on 
what the runner should attempt to do. 

The best general rule for the base run- 
ner is this: “Never take chances on the 
bases when your team is more than two 
runs behind in the score.” 


Illustration 5 shows John Burnett, an in- 
fielder of the Cleveland Indians, waiting for 
the pitch. The bat is well back, large end 
well up; the hands are clear of the body, 
making possible a clean, free swing. Notice 
that the arm nearest the pitcher is down 
sufficiently far to give the batter an unob- 
structed view of the pitched ball all the way 
to the plate. 


Henry Bonura of the Chicago White Sox 
is shown in Illustration 6. Bonura is pulling 
away slightly with the upper part of his body 
in order to hit at a high inside pitch. This 
illustrates a common fault among young hit- 
ters. It shows a tendency to pull in the 
hands and lean away from the pitch in order 
to hit the ball. The batter would hit with 
more power if he could hit the ball farther 
out in front of the plate and attain a greater 
pivot of the shoulders. 


Illustration 7 shows Charles Gehringer of 
the Detroit Tigers in an excellent follow- 
through. Notice that the left hand has come 
through on top, controlling the hitting end 
of the bat throughout the swing. 


Babe Ruth of the Boston Braves is shown 
in Illustration 8 at the finish of his swing. 
Notice the extreme pivot of the shoulders 
and upper part of the body. The right foot 
has stepped well into the pitch, giving the bat- 
ter a firm foundation for the tremendous 
leverage he secures when swinging. 


In Illustration 9, Julius Solters, Boston 
Red Sox outfielder, has just swung at a low 
pitched ball. Notice that there has been no 
attempt to keep the bat end down at the 
level of the pitch, after the ball has been hit. 
The low ball was hit by bending forward 
slightly at the waist and reaching out with 
the arms to hit the ball. Notice partic- 
ularly the shift of body weight coming in the 
swing. It is directly toward the pitcher and 
into the pitch. 


Lynwood Rowe, Detroit Tiger pitcher, 


* who is a long stride hitter, is shown in IIlus- 


tration 10 going after a low pitched ball. 
Notice that with Rowe, in common with all 
the other hitters, the front foot is firmly 
planted. The back foot remains in contact 
with the ground throughout the swing, in- 
suring maximum power. The bat, arms and 
shoulders have completed a full pivot, while 
the head and eyes have remained practically 
stationary, insuring a clear and unchanged 
view of the ball all the way to the plate. 
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Superiority vs. Inferiority 


— time ago a college professor asked the Ed- 
itor of this magazine the following question: 
‘*Have you ever known an athlete who was a Com- 
munist?’’ The Editor was forced to confess that he 
did not know of a single outstanding athlete who 
was a member of the Communist party or who be- 
longed to any of the various campus ‘‘pink’’ so- 
cieties. Of course, there may be here and there a 
man, once a successful athlete, who has been in- 
doctrinated with the philosophy of Karl Marx, but 
it is quite safe to state that there are not many 
such men. 

The reasons, perhaps, why our successful ath- 
letes have not been enamoured of the Communist 
philosophy are as follows: 

If a boy goes out for a team, he probably is by 
nature a competitor; he enjoys a struggle against 
opponents and he is undoubtedly an aggressive, 
self-reliant sort of chap. In his athletics he learns 
that superiority is more to be desired than medi- 
ocrity or inferiority. There is no place on a high 
school or college team for a boy who is not willing 
to do his best. Such a lad wants only a fair field 
and no favors. He asks only for a chance to fight 
his own battle. If he is the right sort and does not 
win, he blames himself and not the system. Gen- 
erally speaking, he is not in a small way envious 
of those who beat him but invariably is the first 
to congratulate the man who happens to be the 
victor. When he loses in a race or a game and then 
congratulates the winners, he no doubt says to him- 
self, ‘‘Well, you were a better man than I today, 
but sometime, somewhere, we will meet again and 
then we will see who the better man is.”’ 

That is the spirit of athletics, and because that 
is the spirit of our athletes they, taken by and large, 
are a self-reliant, patriotic, loyal kind of fighting 
men. 

The Communist, on the other hand, hates su- 
periority. He is jealous of those who are possessed 
of superior intelligence, who are thrifty and who 
are willing to pay the price for victory. He wants 
to live off somebody else, and, consequently, he 
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advocates a scheme of life which will guarantee him 
safety, security and an easy living. 

One of the best bulwarks that we have in this 
country today against the spread of subversive 
movements is the fighting, aggressive, self-reliant 
athletes who are found in our schools and colleges. 

The writer does not mean to imply that the ath- 
letes are the only patriotic, loyal and self-depend- 
ent persons to be found in our educational institu- 
tions. Without doubt, the great majority of school 
teachers, college professors and students in the edu- 
cational institutions are sound, dependable and pa- 
triotic American citizens. This was brought 
forcibly to our attention at the recent meeting of 
the National Education Association held in At- 
lantic City. The majority of American teachers 
who attended that Convention rebuked the radical 
group that believes that our American institutions 
of government and our American economic system 
should be destroyed and in turn supplanted by some 
collectivist form of government and economics. 

The teachers at that convention went on record 
as favoring a program stressing the use of ‘‘in- 
telligence rather than pressure and force in making 
such social and economic changes as are needed for 
the improvement of American life.’’ This resolu- 
tion means that our teachers believe that when the 
race makes progress it is by and through the proc- 
ess of education, including moral education. It 
means that the teachers do not feel that we can 
make men good and honest by legislation or coer- 
cion. 

The Department of Superintendency of the Na- 
tional Education Association, among others, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolutions: 

‘Tn order that the United States of America may 
rapidly and fully achieve its goal of economic, so- 
cial and spiritual well-being for all, and in order 
that the schools may be an effective agency for the 
realization of this democratic goal, we pledge our- 
selves to an educational program for all which will 
stress: 

‘‘F'rrst—Knowledge and appreciation of the 
great ideals of human betterment toward which 
America strives. 

‘*Seconp—Loyalty to the American form of dem- 
ocratic government which acts for and with the peo- 
ple to realize those ideals. 

‘‘THmrp—The ability and desire to use intelli- 
gence rather than pressure and force in making 
such social and economic changes as are needed for 
the improvement of American life. 

‘‘FourtH—Understandings that will help to 
build a sound economic order planned for human 
welfare. 

‘‘WirtH—The development of the capacity to live 
on as high a level as our potential economic re- 
sources will permit. 

‘‘SrxtH—Vocational competence of each indi- 
vidual together with an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the contributions of other workers. 

‘‘SeventH—Conditions which promote sound and 
stable physical and mental health. 

‘‘HichTH—Advance in emotional stability and 
spiritual strength which results in poise and con- 
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trol of conduct essential to the welfare of the in- 
dividual and jointly as a whole.”’’ 

Some people in these trying times have adopted 
a defeatist attitude and are freely predicting that 
our American institutions will not endure. They 
will endure so long as we have American school 
teachers such as those who attended the N. E. A. 
meetings in February and such as coach our school 
and college athletes. 


The Cost of Education 


R. GEORGE STUDEBAKER, Commissioner 
of Education, is reported by the public press as 
having stated recently that one-eighth of the com- 
mon school population, three and one-half million 
children, will be without teachers on April 1st, un- 
less substantial assistance is provided from some 
source. The school and college population increased 
tremendously in the period from 1919 to 1929. Dur- 
ing some of those years our annual national income 
amounted to approximately eighty-three billion dol- 
lars. The American people were very generous in 
those days in supporting the educational program 
and increasing the educational plants. 


Today it is estimated roughly that our income 
totals less than one-half the amount that we had 
coming in during the peak years. Thus, it goes 
without saying that we do not have so much money 
to spend today as we once had. Every reasonable 
man will agree that we cannot afford to effect sav- 
ings, however, at the cost of education. It appears 
that we are going to charge our depression to our 
children, and perhaps this is inevitable and unavoid- 
able. Regarding that,thoughtful persons differ, but 
it would be no less than criminal for us as a people 
to punish our children for our shortcomings by 
denying them an education. 


It has been estimated that the expenditures for 
public school education in the fiscal year 1931-32 
were approximately $2,174,650,000. On the other 
hand, according to Albert W. Atwood, our annual 
tax bill can be placed conservatively in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000,000,000. If we subtract from that 
staggering sum the legitimate cost of government, 
including the cost of maintaining our schools, there 
would still be left several billion dollars which are 
expended annually in paying the salaries of polli- 
ticians with whose services we might very well dis- 
pense. 

It should be noted that, while we are decreasing 
the costs of education, we are at the same time in- 
creasing the costs of government. We formerly be- 
lieved that when the race made progress it was by 
and through education, including moral education. 
Free peoples have always placed their faith in edu- 
cation instead of in government. 


Our school teachers have always been notoriously 
underpaid. Many of them today are carrying on 
even though their salaries have not been paid for 
many months. We are constrained to believe that 
they have done their part during these trying days. 


The time has come when we should insist that the _ 
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costs of government be decreased and the allowance 
for education be very materially increased. 


The Future of Physical 
Education 


te’ the early days, we thought of physical education 
in terms of required work, calisthenics and for- 
mal gymnastics. We did not accept highly organized 
interinstitutional athletics as a legitimate member 
of the physical education family. When one of the 
older men in physical education work accepted a 
position in a leading Eastern university several 
years ago, he was advised by his colleagues to have 
nothing at all to do with intercollegiate athletics. 
That was a time when intercollegiate athletics were 
frowned upon by those who were laying the founda- 
tion for our present physical education programs. 

At a meeting of the American Physical Education 
Association some years ago, a number of us at a 
luncheon were seated about a table. One of the la- 
dies in the group said, ‘‘We might as well admit 
that athletics have been detrimental to our cause.’’ 

These two illustrations, perhaps, will serve to 
show an attitude that existed in the earlier days but 
one that we do not feel exists in many quarters to- 
day. When we speak of physical education now, we 
think of a complete program, a program that is de- 
signed to serve the interests of the sub-normal 
youth, the average youth and also the youth of su- 
perior physical and athletic abilities. 

It is well that we should at this time inquire 
whether in the years ahead of us we shall recognize 
the fact that all of our physical education activities 
have a legitimate place in the program. 

A second question we should like to ask is whether 
physical education has been generally accepted by 
the schools, the colleges, the churches and other 
groups of our people as a factor for good to be de- 
sired and encouraged instead of as a factor of ques- 
tionable value to be tolerated. Not with any thought 
of answering the question at this time, but solely for 
the purpose of presenting certain information which 
may throw light on the subject, we may call atten- 
tion first to the fact that in the last fifteen years a 
great deal of money has been spent by the American 
people for parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, swim- 
ming pools and the like. It stands to reason that if 
the American people have spent freely of their 
money in providing facilities and equipment for the 
maintenance of physical programs, then the Amer- 
ican people must have been convinced that these 
things were worth while. 

Is it true, then, that we may face the future en- 
couraged and strengthened by the thought that phys- 
ical education is now an accepted fact? Is it true 
that its forces are better solidified and more har- 
monious than ever before?. If the answer to these 
two questions is in the affirmative, then I feel that 
we who are concerned with physical education may 
hope to make in the next decade a very worth while 
contribution to the physical and spiritual life of our 
times. 


ra 








Developing Better School and 
College Tennis Players 


its best when played “for fun,” the 

desire to improve one’s game, to be 
able to beat one’s biggest rival, is irresisti- 
ble and quite commendable. 

Encouragement in this direction is to be 
found all along the line, and, in collegiate 
circles, the increased interest in tennis is 
perhaps well indicated by the growing 
number and improved quality of univer- 
sity tennis coaches. It is obviously not 
within the grasp of the majority of schools 
to follow the policy of the few that have 
secured high salaried and famous profes- 
sionals in the effort to raise the competi- 
tive quality of their tennis teams. This 
economic fact, however, is no excuse for 
the almost complete lack of guidance and 
encouragement which unfortunately may 
still be found on a number of college cam- 
puses. 

In some instances, a workable solution 
has been found by way of the voluntary 
contribution of services on the part of a 
faculty member whose interest in the game 
is combined with a desire to aid his uni- 
versity along the competitive path. It is 
not essential that such a coach have at the 
outset an advanced technical knowledge of 
strokes and tactics, and indeed many of 
the most successful volunteer coaches 
make no pretensions along that line. 
What is of more importance, as a general 
rule, is attention to the fact that the 
players are provided with well kept court 
facilities and suitable equipment, are en- 
couraged in regular and intelligent practice 
sessions, and are taught proper court be- 
havior and the principles of high sports- 
manship. 

It is by no means my intention to be- 
little the value of competent coaching as 
a means of developing better competitive 
tennis players. I insist, however, that 
much can be done through the use of com- 
mon sense and the application of a few 
fundamental rules that are easily compre- 
hended. In the following hints which, it 
is hoped, will be of some value both to 
players and instructors, I make no claim 
to complete originality, but attempt rather 
to emphasize some of the points which ex- 
perience has led me to believe are of major 
importance. 


Physical Condition 


"hae starting point, in my opinion, must 
be the question of physical condition. 
For several years I was somewhat dubious 
of my liking for a game which was con- 
sidered by many as “sissified,” and I believe 


I N spite of the fact that tennis is at 
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By John McDiarmid 


I am making a fair statement when I say 
that even today a slight suspicion of this 
stigma is still present in the attitude of 
some people. 

No one who has the faintest familiarity 
with competitive tennis would tolerate 
such an opinion; however, and certainly 
any player who has ever entered into a 
hard, five set match when not in the pink 
of condition will substantiate my view. 
Time after time, in my several years of 
tournament experience, have I seen the 





S a student at Texas Christian Uni- 

versity, John McDiarmid captained 
the tennis team in 1930 and 1931. At 
the present time, he is a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Chicago and 
ranks second among tennis players in 
the Chicago area. Paired with Robert 
Bryan, his national doubles ranking is 
fifth. He is third on the Western As- 
sociation singles list and fifteenth in the 
national singles ranking. At various 
times, he has been singles champion 
of Kansas, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, Wisconsin, Mid-Dixie and 
Ohio Valley. He and Bryan are the 
present holders of the Southern doubles 
title. His most recent triumph was in 
early March of this year, when he and 
Midge Van Ryn won the mixed 
doubles championship of Bermuda. 
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wreath of victory go to the man whose 
endurance and stamina have proved to be 
the deciding factor. Of what use are supe- 
rior skill and stroke equipment if not 
backed by the ability to maintain the pace 
until the end of the match? Perhaps the 
first two sets may be captured, but the 
remaining three are apt to be an agonizing 
nightmare to the man whose wind is gone, 
or whose legs refuse to continue the 
struggle. 

And yet, proper condition for tennis 
competition is not difficult to attain. 
There has been much discussion as to the 
advisability of particular diets, but I be- 
lieve hardly anything more is necessary 
along this line than a moderate use of 
wholesome foods, if especial care is taken 
to avoid eating heavily just before an im- 
portant match. In other respects, train- 
ing rules for successful tennis campaigning 
differ very little from those for other vig- 
orous sports. No greater tribute to sound 
training habits is possible than a simple 
reference to the career of William T. Til- 
den, 2nd, who at the age of forty-three is 
able to play a brand of tennis capable of 
commanding the respect of any player in 
the world today. 


Playing Conditions 
N the second place, playing conditions 
are of undisputed importance. No one 
can develop sound ground strokes on a 
court which demands continual guessing as 
to the degree and direction of the faulty 
bounce which experience has led one to 
expect. Apparently this is a very simple 
and obvious observation, but many uni- 
versity authorities are content merely to 
provide “courts,” whereas with slight ex- 
pense and a bit of intelligent caretaking 

the difficulty could be remedied. 

Another serious drawback to profitable 
practice or to optimum match play is a 
strong wind, in the absence of adequate 
protection. I hesitate somewhat in stress- 
ing this point because of the expense fre- 
quently involved, but certainly nothing is 
more futile than an attempt to perfect a 
stroke, or to correct a fault in stroke pro- 
duction, when gusts of wind prohibit 
proper timing. Since the intercollegiate 
tennis season is the spring of the year, the 
wind hazard is more of a problem than is 
the case in connection with the summer 
tournaments, but, if recognized as a seri- 
ous problem, it could frequently be 
guarded against through intelligent plan- 
ning of court construction, and through 
the use of backstop wind protections. 
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“WELCOME!” 


TWENTY-SI}I 
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DES MOINES 
IOWA 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 
FOUNDER 





DES 
MOINES 
SAYS 





The Greater Des 
Moines Committee ex- 
tends a cordial invitation 
to all American university, 
college, and high school ath- 
letes to attend the Drake Relays, 
and will make every effort to make 
their stay here a pleasant one. The 
eyes of the athletic world are turned to- 
ward the Drake Relays for 1935. Preemi- 
nent among all athletic events in America, the 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Relays will be held in 
Des Moines, April 26 and 27. Twenty-five hundred 
athletes from leading universities, colleges, and high 
schools will make this an outstanding event. Records 
are bound to fall. New stars will appear in the athletic sky. 


WE’LL HELP MAKE RESERVATIONS _ | 
The Headquarters Chairman, Drake Relays Committee, will be glad to 


make hotel reservations for you and your team. Special railroad rates, one 
fare plus one-third for round trip from any point in the United States. 
For further information write Director FRANKLIN (Pitch) JOHNSON, 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


———— 





Eugene Worden, Captiin 
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NTH ANNUAL 











APRIL 
26-27 


F. P. JOHNSON 
DIRECTOR 


1935 
Relays 
Program 
SPECIAL EVENTS 


100-Yard Dash, 120- 
Yard High Hurdles, Two- 
Mile Run, High Jump, Broad 
Jump, Pole Vault, 16-Lb. Shot 
Put, Discus Throw, Javelin 
Throw. 


UNIVERSITY SECTION 
440-Yard Relay, 880-Yard Relay, One- 
Mile Relay, Two-Mile Relay, Four-Mile 
Relay, Medley Relay, 480-Yard High Hurdle 
Shuttle Relay. 

COLLEGE SECTION 
880-Yard Relay, One-Mile Relay, Two-Mile Relay, 
Sprint Medley Relay. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION 
One-Mile Relay. 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


(Separate Relays for Class A and Class B Schools. High Schools 
with Over 600 Students, and All O ut of the State of Iowa Are in Class 
A.) 440-Yard Relay, 880-Yard Relay, One-Mile Relay, Two-Mile Re- 
lay. 








n, Capttin Drake Track Team 
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Equipment 

LOSELY akin to the provision of fa- 
vorable playing conditions is the 
selection of suitable equipment. Cham- 
pionship tennis cannot be played with a 
poorly-strung or unwieldy racket, or with 
old, worn-out balls. This fact must be 
recognized, which is not to deny to those 
unable to afford expensive rackets and new 

balls the joy of playing the game. 

What I desire to point out is the fact 
that those wishing to produce winning 
players must see the advantages of a pru- 
dent investment in new balls and well-bal- 
anced, tightly-strung rackets. Tournament 
players, who get in the habit of changing 
balls every seven games, are by their own 
admission spoiled in this respect. Never- 
theless, I am prepared to say dogmatically 
that practice with balls which have grown 
“light” (i. e., devoid of felt) is of limited 
value in preparation for tournament play. 
If this fact be admitted, then a workable 
compromise between economy and effi- 
ciency can be devised to fit each given 
situation. 


Fundamental Rules 

ASSING on to safer ground, I should 

like to examine briefly some of the 
fundamental rules that must be observed 
in actual play, if good tennis is the desired 
result. It is safe to hazard the guess that 
all of us are tired of being admonished, 
“Keep your eye on the ball!” But, no 
matter how often repeated, this maxim 
loses not a whit of its force, nor an ounce 
of the truth which it contains. When 
serving, when attempting to pass an op- 
ponent at the net—indeed, when making 
any stroke whatsoever—the player must 
keep his eyes riveted upon the little sphe- 
roid to the exclusion of all else. To glance 
away when smashing, or to watch an op- 
ponent advance to the net behind his shot, 
is in the majority of cases synonymous 
with conceding the point! 

Correct footwork is of vital importance, 
though not consciously developed so fre- 
quently in the early stages of training as 
should be the case. Some few top-flight 
players have advanced with faulty foot- 
work, and might be cited in refutation of 
the rule, but, for every one of these, three 
other players may be pointed out who 
have failed to achieve the heights largely 
because of the development of incorrect 
habits. On the other hand, when one ob- 
serves the flawless stance and the practi- 
cally perfect and effortless movement 
about the court of a player like Frankie 
Parker, the taste for argument on the 
point disappears. The simplest rules con- 
ore correct footwork are three in num- 

r: 

1. Execute both forehand and backhand 
strokes with the body perpendicular 
to the net. 

2. Shift your weight from the rear foot 
to the forward one when making the 
stroke. 
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3. Get into the proper position for the 
next stroke as soon as possible. 


Elementary Strategy 


COMMON mistake made by young 
players is the attempt to kill each 
shot outright, and thus to end the point 
immediately with a brilliant placement. 
Nothing is more disastrous than this prac- 
tice. How vividly I recall the first tourna- 
ment match I ever lost, when at the age 
of twelve I saw my smashing forehand and 
flawless backhand crumble before the mer- 
ciless defense of an opponent whose only 
weapon was a push-shot, yet who had 
learned the object of the game—namely, 
to get the ball over the net and into the 
court! My utter amazement has been 
shared by scores of other young players 
who are unable to understand their crush- 
ing defeats at the hands of opponents who 
“haven’t got anything.” The cultivation 
of steadiness, of patience in maintaining 
the rally until an opportunity for attack 
presents itself, is certainly one of the fun- 
damental lessons of sound tennis strategy. 
Nine out of ten young tennis players try 
to develop speed, or pace, on their shots, 
and I would by no means deny the value 
of this quality. But how many recognize 
the importance of length? I believe that 
to the young player nothing is more dis- 
couraging than to play an opponent whose 
shots mercilessly pound the baseline and 
keep him jammed against, the backstop. 
He finds it impossible to get to the net, 
his returns must of necessity be defensive, 
and in general he has the uncomfortable 
feeling of being constantly and effectively 
attacked. Ability to vary the length, like 
a change of pace in baseball, is invaluable, 
but, as a basic weapon, the shot that 
strikes near the baseline of an opponent’s 
court is pre-eminently potent. This fact 
is often neglected, or underemphasized. 


Grips and Strokes 


ISCUSSION as to the relative merits 


of various racket grips for the differ- 
ent strokes is almost unending. It is my 
own opinion that the Eastern grip, or some 
slight variation thereof, is the one most 
conducive to the maximum results on 
both forehand and backhand, especially 
when frequent change of playing surface 
is encountered. Howeyer, in the top ranks 
may be found numerous examples of 
powerful and effective strokes made with 
almost every conceivable variation of grip, 
and, in coaching young players, the theo- 
retical advantages of any one particular 
type must be carefully weighed against the 
advisability of retaining a natural style, 
developed through year: of habit-forming 
practice. This latter consideration is of 
course of relative unimportance when 
coaching begins in the early stages of the 
player’s career. 
The tennis champions of the future must 
be exponents of the all-court game. The 
sad spectacle of a player with sound and 


paceful ground strokes who lacks the net 
attack for which his forcing shots pave the 
way, or of a sterling volleyer whose effec- 
tiveness is seriously limited by unreliable 
ground strokes, should impress this fact 
upon us. Here the “amateur” coach can 
render a great service by encouraging 
patient practice in the department where 
weakness is most apparent. This rule of 
practice can be generalized, and expressed 
as follows: “Devote your practice to the 
weakest points in your game—whether 
forehand, backhand, volley, serve or 
smash.” This is not always a pleasant 
task, and it is much easier oftentimes to 
exercise and enjoy one’s most accom- 
plished stroke. If it be remembered, how- 
ever, that every worthy opponent will soon 
discover and mercilessly attack a pro- 
nounced weakness, then the value of the 
admonition will be immediately seen. 


Practice 


NTELLIGENT practice involves sev- 

eral other considerations. It is of the 
utmost importance to play against as 
many different opponents, with different 
types of attack and defense, as is feasible. 
Too often, close friends practice together 
almost exclusively, with a resultant lack 
of balance and versatility. In the case of 
college and university tennis squads par- 
ticularly, this defect can usually be reme- 
died. There is another problem in this 
connection, however, the solution of which 
is not always so simple. It is an indis- 
putable fact that improvement is most 
rapid and assured when one has frequent 
opportunity to play against those who are 
superior in skill. 

Care must be taken to avoid overdoing 
a practice session. No good can come of 
continuing when fatigue, loss of concentra- 
tion and loss of enthusiasm have set in. 
Practice is beneficial only when the indi- 
vidual is keen, alert and prepared to con- 
centrate on every shot. From some points 
of view, this is hard work, but, when play- 
ing ceases to be enjoyable, then in my 
opinion it ceases to serve its purpose, and 
should be discontinued. 

Much can be gained from a critical ob- 
servation of the top-flight players in ac- 
tion, and younger exponents of the game 
should be encouraged in this réle of spec- 
tator. Unique and “natural” styles can- 
not often be imitated with complete suc- 
cess, but certainly many valuable lessons 
can be learned. 

The foregoing hints and suggestions by 
no means exhaust the subject matter, and 
many others could be profitably added. 
I should like to repeat, however, that ten- 
nis is at its best when played “for fun.” 
Championship aspirations and competitive 
struggles should never be allowed to ob- 
scure this fact, and the encouragement and 
perpetuation of the traditions of fine 
sportsmanship with which the game is as- 
sociated should be the primary aim of us 
all. 
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And NOW.... 


LAMBERT! 


Added to 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY’S 
Staff for Ninth Annual Coaching School 
August 12-24 


Now, Coach Ward (Piggy) Lambert, basketball coach of Purdue 
University, joins up with Coaches Lynn Waldorf, Francis Schmidt, 
Dutch Lonborg and Burt Ingwersen in what promises to be America’s 
most popular coaching school next summer at Northwestern uni- 
versity, Evanston, [1]. Lambert has just brought his team through 
to a tie for the Big Ten basketball championship, further swelling the 
long list of titles on the record sheet which makes Lambert one of 
the most successful coaches in the game today. 


Ceach Ward (Piggy) 
Lambert will be an added 
attraction at North- 
western University’s 
Ceaeching School 








BURT INGWERSEN 
Northwestern 


LYNN WALDORF 
Northwestern 


FRANCIS SCHMIDT 
Ohio State 


DUTCH LONBORG 
Northwestern 


HAT’S the best system? Notre Dame? Warner? Michigan 

short punt? They all have their fine points, they have all 
won championships. But Coaches Waldorf and Schmidt have their 
own ideas about systems. Boiled down it amounts to this: How to 
get the most out of your material. 


® Track,Swimming, Ad- 
ministration, Intra- 
murals, Golf and Ten- 
nis subjects will be 
given respectively by 
Ceaches Frank Hill, 
Tom Robinson, Tug 
Wilson, Ade Sehu- 
macher, Ted Payseur 
and Paul Bennett. 


These coaches know that year after year your material doesn’t 
always fit the same system. They will explain to you the ideas they 
have used with such noteworthy success in building up a system 
that can be altered to get the best results. 


Waldorf and Schmidt turned in two of the finest coaching jobs 
in the country last year. In his first year at Kansas State, Waldorf 
turned out an eleven that won the first Big Six championship in the 
history of the university. Schmidt dazzled the Big Ten with a 
brilliant forward passing attack that made Ohio State one of the 
most formidable teams in the country. 





@ Combine Vacation @ Two Hours College 
with Study Credit 


Evanston is an ideal place to The Northwestern Coaching 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


OL ——— 











spend your vacation. Located on 
Lake Michigan it has numerous 
fine bathing beaches. Big League 
Baseball is a popular attraction. 
The Cubs and White Sox will be 
in action during the course. Ex- 
cellent living quarters are avail- 


School is not just a series of lec- 
tures. It offers COMPLETE 
courses in all sports, combining 
field work with lectures. Two 
hours of college credit will be 
offered to coaches who success- 


MR. K. L. WILSON 


Evanston, Ill. 


Athletic Director ° 


Please send me additional information concern- 
ing Northwestern University Coaching School. 


able in fraternity houses on the fully complete the course. The NGMOD cise: c'c.cnhssscstadnees sp saan ¥ 
lake front. Special accommoda- coaching school is conducted in 
tions are made for coaches with conjunction with the university’s RMBvaes oo cn diics ices shbnsobesncsaeseeieneines 


families. 
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offers you 


AT A PRICE 








The ability of your team to win depends to a great degree upon the 
ease of action, protection and comfort afforded by the equipment | 
it uses. 

New improved designs in Wilson equipment allow greater speed | 
and faster play. They give greater protection and added comfort. 
These vital factors to your team’s success are available not only 
in the Wilson varsity lines of football equipment, but also in lines 
more popularly priced. 

It will be to your advantage to have this information in hand | 
before you purchase new equipment. May we send it to you? 








WILSON Saddle Seat 
Football Pants 


Action-freedom and comfort in squatting, 
running and standing without pulling, bind- 
ing or bagginess in the seat has been gained 
by duplicating the seat design of fine riding 
breeches. A construction that eliminates the 
“set-in’’ crotch—allows plenty of room over 
hips without excess material in the seat and 
makes a stronger pant by doing away with 
any strain on the back seam. 








WILSON Cantilever 


' The cantilever is constructed on the plan of a bridge. 
The suspended arch extends from front to back. | 
This suspension absorbs the shock, dissipating the | 
force of the blow so that it is distributed over the 
entire pad. It keeps the shock from contacting the | 
body directly. The pad shown here is the new 
Wilson 2-11N. 
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advanced equipment 


TO FIT YOUR BUDGET! 


WILSON Counter-Balanced Football 


Slightly more pointed—stream-lined—spirals accurately 
and more speedily through the air when passing or 
kicking. The valve is placed directly opposite the lacing, 
putting the ball into perfect balance. An off-balanced 
ball lopes through the air. The Wilson Counter-Balanced 
Ball spirals smoothly and evenly. 





WILSON 


Corset-Back Helmet 
Requires no “breaking in.’’ Adjusts 
itself instantly! Provides complete 
protection and maximum comfort. 








WILSON Thigh Guard 


Lightweight, snug fitting, provid- 
ing great extra strength. The fibre 
of this guard has been processed 
so that it is absolutely water 
repellent. A feature that enables 
it to hold its shape perfectly and 
forestalls any possibility of increase in weight through the 
absorption of perspiration. 








WILSON Kidney Pad 


Provides extra protection for 
all vital points—hip bones, 
kidneys, pelvic bones, lower 
ribs. Added feature helps 
keep belt in place. Feather- 
weight. The pad illustrated 
here is the DX-Bible No. 
B-1114. 








The new Wilson advance football buying guide is in the 
process of preparation. It will give you all the details of the 
fine line for 1935. To be sure that one of these books is sent 
to you as soon as it is ready, fill out the coupon below and 
mail it in. This guide will be of inestimable value to every 
coach and athletic director. Do not fail to get your copy. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


plies, with varsity features in a wide range of price brackets. 


. 

S WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., 2037 Powell Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois 
: 

% Gentlemen: Please mail me as soon as ready a free copy of the Nome .............--...--.--------------- 
a , : Hl 

¥ Wilson advance football buying guide, illustrating and de- College 

a 

= scribing Wilson New Improved Football Equipment and Sup- 
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Spring Football Kicking Practice 


By LeRoy N. Mills 


| AOR obvious reasons the training and 


grounding of kickers in the funda- 

mentals underlying accurate foot- 
ball kicking should be done in the spring, 
and not attempted in the fall. 

It is a fact that in most cases very little 
time, if any, is devoted to these fundamen- 
tals, whether in spring or fall. Certainly, 
not enough time is given to kicking in re- 
lation to its importance, and in comparison 
with the time given to the development of 
other phases of the game. 

The fundamentals which underlie accu- 
rate, or spot, punting also underlie: the 
scoring kicks and, in fact, every other type 
of kick. This therefore makes it necessary 
that the grounding in these fundamentals 
be done only once, and, of course, it is done 
best in the spring. All summer and the 
early fall will then remain for the kicker 
to perfect himself before his important 
games take place. 

Few coaches seem to realize the oppor- 
tunity to develop their team’s accurate 
kicking, both “coffin corner” and goal, 
which the easy games give. There is an 
excellent chance in such games to practice 
accurate kicking of all sorts without dan- 
ger. Big scores, which might result if the 
kicking game is not resorted to, are apt 
to harm the scoring team for later games 
and, at any rate, are not considerate of or 
fair to the opponents. 

Because the length of this article is nec- 
essarily limited, I shall attempt to give 
here but a brief outline of my methods of 
grounding beginners in kicking fundamen- 
tals during the spring. These methods 
happen to be the result of some thirty 
years of experience, experiments and mis- 
takes in attempting to find out why any 
normal boy cannot be developed into an 
accurate kicker of a football. 


Program of Instruction 


HE following general program is ad- 
visable to follow out in a spring kick- 
ing practice in at least four sessions of 
two and a half hours each, to be held on 
different days. I advise not more than two 
days a week. Five sessions, of course, 
would be better and would save crowding. 
First, we assemble the squad of would-be 
kickers in a gym or cage. We have a black- 
board handy with plenty of soft chalk, 
such as will leave a mark on a new ball; 
at least one new ball—thirteen pounds 
pressure—to each two kickers; and, at the 
first session, one basketball. Kickers 
should wear shorts or knickers; rubber 
shoes in the gym, and football shoes in the 
cage and outdoors. Football shoes should 
be light, with short front cleat; flat laced 
and tied on the side or behind. Over-socks, 
if worn, should be short and not apt to 
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fold over the top of the kicking foot. 

After explaining to the squad the differ- 
ence between defensive and offensive kick- 
ing—fourth down, center alley kicking, 
spot kicking, direct to the safety man and 
“coffin corner” kicking—I simplify all 
kicking by reducing it to its two basic fac- 
tors, namely, the ball and the kicker. 


The Ball 


FTER this, I analyze the football— 

its shape, its axes, the effect of pro- 
pelling force applied to it, as compared 
with the round ball or the basketball. This 
point I illustrate by first kicking the bas- 
ketball on its side and then the football. 





W HENEVER football coaches 
gather to discuss kicking, sooner 
or later will be mentioned the name of 
LeRoy N. Mills. A successful attorney 
of Mount Vernon, New York, Mr. 
Mills has for thirty years made a hobby 
of teaching school and college athletes 
to kick the American football. As he 
s, “My position has always been to 
vise instruct in my methods 
gratuitously and by invitation where 
and when my time and abilities per- 
mit.” In recent years, he has lectured 
in coaching schools and football clinics 
conducted by Springfield College, 
Northwestern University and Rutgers 
University. A few of the many out- 
standing kickers who have received in- 
struction from Mr. Mills are Leonard 
Macaluso of Colgate, Clifford Mont- 
gomery of Columbia, Fields, Broshous, 
Buckler, Frentzel and Stancook of the 
Army, King, Borries and Clark of the 
Navy, and Frank Carideo of Notre 
Dame. Mr. Mills has written a book, 
Kicking the American Football, in 
which are explained many of the essen- 
tial features of his methods, which are 
of necessity omitted from this article. 





Then I carefully compare resulting actions 
of both as to the direction and manner of 
roll—the point being that there is no cen- 
ter point in the football, and there is in 
the basketball. The axes of the basket- 
ball are all the same, while of the football 
no two are alike, It therefore makes a 
big difference where the football is kicked 
if any definite control or accuracy is to be 
secured. 

It is well to note that the football is the 
only ball used in competitive sports which 
is not round. It may be shown by diagram 
on the blackboard that the football, a pro- 
late spheroid, has two main axes, one short 
and the other long. The spiral kick oc- 
curs when the ball revolves on the long 
axis, and the end-over-end when it re- 
volves on the short axis. 

While we are talking about the axis con- 
trol of the ball, it might be just as well to 
describe the left and right spiral and end- 


over-end punts. By controlling the rela- 
tive position of the ball and its axes when 
placed on the kicking foot, the desired 
type of kick may be produced. I differen- 
tiate the spiral punt as left and right be- 
cause the ball, in the case of the left spiral, 


is balanced on the kicking foot, with its 


forward point turned slightly to the left 
of the toe, and the rear point as much to 
the right of the ankle; vice versa for the 
right spiral. The end-over-end punt is 
produced when the middle underseam of 
the ball coincides with the middle line of 
the kicking foot. 

The middle finger control of the ball 
mentioned later in this article enables the 
kicker easily to determine and control the 
position of the ball on the foot. 

The right-footed kicker holds the ball 
naturally in the right hand. His left foot 
is on the ground when he kicks. It is a 
remarkable coincidence that both the right 
hand and the left foot naturally point to 
the left. Thus, the left hand “coffin cor- 
ner” is the natural corner, and easiest, for 
the right-footed kicker to kick into. For 
similar reasons, the left-footed kicker can 
operate best in the right corner. 

The ball should be dropped and placed 
on the kicker’s foot as low as possible by 
simply withdrawing the holding hand. All 
the different types of kicks may be con- 
trolled as to the direction of their sub- 
sequent rolls by the angle at which the ball 
in each case leaves the kicking foot, and 
later contacts the ground. 

I have found a very simple and sure test 
to determine what is wrong with a bad 
kick, as far as the kicking foot contact 
with the ball is concerned. For instance, 
suppose a left spiral is desired; but the 
kicker happens to kick an end-over-end. 
Something must be wrong with the foot 
and ball contact. It does not matter what 
the alibi may be. To find out the facts, 
I mark the middle seam of the ball with 
soft chalk and pass the ball to the kicker 
who is having trouble. I direct him to 
kick a left spiral. Immediately after he 
has kicked, we both inspect the kicking 
foot and soon find the tell-tale chalk line 
which the ball has left. No more discus- 
sion is necessary, and the cure is then easy. 

At this point, if I can demonstrate the 
control of the football, and its different 
axes, by calling my kicks, whether spiral, 
or end-over-end, right or left, high or low, 
and to a definite spot, I may obtain the 
confidence of the squad, and also the play- 
ers’ faith and ambition to go ahead. No 
end of time can be saved thus in the 
future work. The subject of the ball may 
then be left for some time to come, with 
the explanation that if, in any game, the 
ball is in proper shape and condition, it is 
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VANDER-BILT 


SPOT-BILT 


ATHLETIC SHOES 


“THE IDENTIFIED LINE” 


That White Spot Is Patented 
Patent No. 1,952,409 


The Spot-Bilt Trademark 
Is Registered 


Serial No. 357,163 


Two of the most outstanding 
advantages of the White Spot 
are: first, the instant identifica- 
tion of Spot-Bilt shoes under any 
conditions. Second, the provi- 
sion of a means by which players’ 
numbers can be inserted in the 
Spot and the individual shoes 
thus identified. This feature is 
of particular interest to equip- 
ment men. 


Spot-Bilt users are rapidly realizing that an identified shoe must be 
backed by the integrity of the manufacturing organization. The positive 
identification of shoes throws the burden of responsibility squarely on the 
shoulders of the manufacturer. Thus the selection of materials and the 
care in workmanship must be more carefully supervised than in an un- 
identified product. This has two major effects: first, within the manufac- 
turing organization it gives pride in workmanship. Second, it gives con- 
fidence to the user in that he knows that the manufacturer cannot disregard 
his responsibility. 


SPOT-BILT ATHLETIC SHOES 


Manufactured By 


; WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 
1635 Augusta Blvd. Chicago, Hlinois 
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RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 





and 
Service 
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TRACK SHOES 


Riddell track shoes represent 
the finest in fit, materials, and 
workmanship. A true shoe for 
champions. They feature an 
inter-changeable spike. 





Style T $3.75 


The finest value in a track shoe. 
Durable, glove-fitting, a wonder- 
ful racing shoe. 


Style N $4.75 


Blue back kangaroo. Hand 
turned. For the fastest inter- 
collegiate competition. 


Style S $7.35 


Same as above but made of yel- 
low back kangaroo. 





Style 75 $4.90 


A blue back kangaroo field or 
jumping shoe. Has counter and 
two spikes in heel. 


Style K $6.25 


The finest competitive field shoe 
made; an inter-collegiate winner. 
We also make pole vaulting, cross 


country, and every type and style 
for track athletics. 





l an’ 


) Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 N. Wood Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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foolish for any kicker to blame it for any- 
thing that goes wrong with the kick. This, 
then, leaves only one factor to be devel- 
oped; i. e., the kicker himself. 


The Kicker 

HE kicker, of course, is human and 

subject to all human errors and diffi- 
culties. There are no two kickers alike. 
Each must be understood, and no two can 
be trained or coached alike, All can be 
developed and improved if the coach and 
kickers have patience, confidence and will- 
ingness to work. It is necessary that each 
kicker realize he is different. He must 
start from the beginning, and he is not 
expected to kick a ball until he learns the 
fundamentals which should govern him- 
self. That ancient philosopher, Socrates, 
expounded the motto which well fits here, 
“Know Thyself.” 

At this point in my instruction, I make 
it a practice to give a card test to each 
kicker. This gives information on each in- 
dividual as to his natural balance; natural 
timing; natural position on his feet, par- 
ticularly his balance foot; and other char- 
acteristics. It also satisfies each kicker 
that he is not naturally reliable, that he 
needs improvement before he begins kick- 
ing a football and that certain allowances 
must be made in each case. I may then 
know what the possibilities of each indi- 
vidual are for a quick or slow develop- 
ment toward finally becoming an accurate 
kicker. 

The balance foot of each kicker natural- 
ly controls the aim of the ball, and, for 
this reason, should be placed as solidly as 
possible on the ground when kicking. Such 
a position tends to counteract the right to 
left pull in the right-footed kicker, and the 
left to right pull in the left-footed kicker. 
This pull is the reason almost all goals are 
missed to the left, and the reason most of 
the kicks aimed at the right side line go 
for touchbacks. 

Tests such as I have mentioned also sat- 
isfy the beginner that the eye is the un- 
conscious guide to one’s balance direction, 
that, when the kicker is kicking, his eye 
must be on the ball, and that, therefore, 
the one-footed balance of a kicker should 
be developed as much as possible. 


Underlying Fundamentals 

FTER this, I take up and explain the 

underlying fundamentals directly af- 
fecting the kicker which he must acquire 
first. They, ranked in the order of their 
importance, are as follows: A. Balance. 
B. Holding or aiming the ball. C. Keep- 
ing the eye on the ball. D. Timing and 
follow-through. 

Concerning these fundamentals, I want 
to make the following brief comments, 
which I feel will be helpful here. No in- 
dividual is correctly balanced; almost 
everyone is overbalanced backwards. This 
is why almost all kicks are pulled, and 
their rolls limited, and why some even roll 


backwards. Proper allowance in aiming 
can be made in each case when the indi- 
vidual pull to the right or left is known. 
For instance, if a boy kicking at 50 yards 
pulls the ball 5 yards to the left, then he 
should aim as much to the right before 
he kicks, plus or minus the wind allow- 
ance. The test of balance is for the kicker 
to be in balance at the end of the kick so 
that he can immediately kick again with- 
out a change of stance. A test of real bal- 
ance is the ability of a kicker to get his 
distance and accuracy without having to 
take the heel of his balance foot off the 
ground. 

The first two sessions may well be spent 
on developing this balance fundamental. I 
believe that in all games, and particularly 
in the kicking of a football, balance is the 
vital factor. The athlete kicking the foot- 
ball is about the only one required to do 
his act on one foot with opponents rush- 
ing him, while he is operating with the 
only ball that is not round. It is obvious 
that he must be properly balanced to be 
sure of any control of his kick. 

The aiming and holding of the ball is 
also a most important fundamental. The 
middle finger method which I have 
adopted I believe is the best to control 
the direction and trajectory of the ball. 
It also enables the kicker to control the 
possession of the ball up to the last in- 
stant before the kick, thus reducing the 
danger of blocking to a minimum, This 
method involves, in brief, holding the ball 
in the right hand (of a right-footed kicker) 
so that its underneath middle seam is bal- 
anced on the middle finger and resting in 
the hand; by movement of the middle 
finger, right and left, up and down, direc- 
tion and trajectory are controlled instant- 
ly. In developing the aim of the kicker, 
both by the balance foot and middle finger 
control, I mark a chalk arrow on the toe 
of the left foot—or balance foot—and a 
chalk arrow on the forward upper part 
of the ball. I find this helps greatly. 

Keeping the eye on the ball is an impor- 
tant fundamental, and is recognized as 
such in all ball games. It is so obviously 
important that no further discussion is 
needed here. 

Timing and follow-through are funda- 
mentals that really control the sending of 
the ball on its way. They are essential to 
that type of kicking which is opposed to 
the ordinary brute force or leg drive type, 
a type which generally results in the first 
few kicks being long, high ones and the 
succeeding kicks becoming shorter and 
shorter. With proper timing and follow- 
through the last kick will be just as long 
and true as the first one. Just ask Bobby 
Jones, “Babe” Ruth, Bill Tilden, or any 
one of your golf friends about the impor- 
tance of timing and follow-through. No 
one of these athletes is ever obliged to do 
his work while balanced on one foot, with 
opponents charging him in the midst of a 
tremendous din of organized noise, and 
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SOME NEW IDEAS ON SPEED! 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 


for APRIL, 1935 


ARE off weight, shear away ex- 
cess bulk, bolster structural 
strength—and any engine (even the 
human one!) yields more power and 
speed. Without sacrifice of safety. 
Right now, in time for Spring 
Practice, Reach, Wright & Ditson 
offers a complete new line of foot- 
ball equipment. Everything—hel- 
mets, shoulder guards, football 
pants—has been made /ighter for 
increased speed. And despite its 
lightness, it’s safe. Made safe by 
incorporating all the latest and 
surest protective devices. 

Have your Reach, Wright & Dit- 
son Dealer show you this new line 
before you outfit your boys for 1935. 
And see for yourself how speed 
and safety have been brought to- 





gether in this new football garb. 


2-Piece Football ! 


See, also, the Reach AIR-FLITE 
Official 2-Piece Ball. No lumpy 
seams at ends, so it bounces accu- 
rately when it lands on its nose—a 
decided advantage on drop and 
place kicks. No underseam—which 
permits all kicking on a full panel. 
The lacing is set in the center of a 
panel—so the passer gets a better 
grip...and better control. 

If price is an important consid- 
eration, remember this: There’s 
Reach equipment to match every 
budget. And dollar for dollar 
money can buy no finer. A. J. Reach, 
Wright & Ditson, Tulip and Eyre 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOW TO GET QUICK RELIEF 


wen PAIN 


“TIES KNOTS’ 


IN YOUR MUSCLES 


That “knot of pain” is a real knot— 
muscles are tight with congestion 
that needs to be soothed away if you 
want real relief. 


And thousands will tell you the way 


to soothe that knot away is to rub, 
rub, rub with good old Absorbine Jr. 


You can feel its grateful, warming 
glow spread down into the tissues as 
your hand moves back and forth over 
that spot of pain. You can feel the 
— circulation of fresh clean 

lood flowing through the tissues to 
carry congestion away. 


That’s why Absorbine Jr. has been the 
choice of famous athletes, coaches 
and trainers for forty years. Men who 
have to get quick relief will tell you 
that nothing soothes away throbbing 
pain, soreness and congestion like 
Absorbine Jr. 


All druggists can supply you with 
Abandiibe S061 hg etry 
Economical to use . . . only a few 
drops are needed per application. For 
free oer write W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. : 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, 
sprains, sleeplessness, Athlete’s Foot 
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while, in addition, having to deal with a 
ball that is a prolate spheroid in shape. 
The kicker of a football, on the other hand, 
is obliged to do his work under all these 
adverse conditions. 

Jones, Tilden and Ruth have spent 
hours on the fundamentals of balance, tim- 
ing and the follow-through, besides being 
born with unusual abilities along these lines. 
Most kickers have spent little or no time 
on such things and are entitled to a lot of 
credit for doing as well as they do. A 30- 
to 40-yard kick requires about half the 
average follow-through if the ball is con- 
tacted low enough and the timing is right. 
A 40-yard kick properly and accurately 
kicked will do the other team all the dam- 
age necessary in any game—far more than 
the occasional 70-yard kick right in the 
hands of the opposing safety man, yards 
out of reach of the kicker’s ends. I have 
seen many a close game lost by a long, high 
punt, or kick-off wrongly placed. So have 
you. 


Practicing the Fundamentals 


HE first three sessions, I find, are 

needed to cover the grounding of the 
above-mentioned fundamentals. Care must 
be taken that no session is too dry or too 
long, or I may endanger losing the interest 
of the squad. If the training has been 
properly handled, interest has not only 
been maintained but increased, and all the 
mental opposition has been disposed of. 

Before each session I give the squad a 
setting-up kicking exercise which brings 
into play each kicking movement, as well 
as proper balance. It is this: The players 
step forward one step on their balance feet 
—the left with the right-footed kickers— 
so that each player is solidly balanced with 
heel on the floor. Then each player moves 
the knee of his kicking leg up and down, 
and also the ankle, in a bicycling motion. 
Each thus acquires a kicking mobility and 
a balanced stance at the same time. 

At the third session, I take the squad 
outdoors. At this session the centers 
should join the squad, as the kickers are 
now ready to co-ordinate the fundamentals 
and begin kicking. The kick should, at 
first, be very short—not more than 5 
yards—and then lengthened five yards at 
a time, but only as each kicker perfects 
his work. 

As soon as the kickers reach a 40-yard 
distance, they may be put on the first “cof- 
fin corner” work. This, they like. The right 
“coffin corner” is marked out with various 
colored flags—a red one on the goal line and 
one of a different color on the 5-yard side 
line intersection; another one on the 20- 
yard line, another on the 50-yard line and 
still another at a point on the 50-yard line, 
10 yards in. I start the players kicking from 
the 30-yard line, aiming at a target behind 
the 5-yard line and in a line with the 50- 
yard flag 10 yards in. Each kicker must 
make his allowance, right or left, which 
his card calls for. As he succeeds, he goes 


back 10 yards at a time until he reaches 
the 50-yard line. There he should have 
pressure put on him; he should be re- 
quired to kick with blockers coming in, 
kick a wet ball, kick at a shorter angle, 
and, finally, take the ball while facing the 
opposite direction to the “coffin corner,” 
and, turning around, assume a new balance 
and kick immediately. When he meets 
these tests, he is getting on. 

From the 60-yard line back, the kicker 
should not kick out of bounds, but into the 
corner, because any fair end can ground 
the ball when he knows where it is to be 
and when the kick is over 60 yards in 
length. 


Game Strategy 


WW: are now ready to use the black- 
board, describe the field and the 
game geometry, or strategy. I divide the 
football field (a rectangle) into four trian- 
gles and mark these off on the board. 
Then I ask and answer questions. I illus- 
trate by diagram the great amount of ter- 
ritory that is open for accurate kicking on 
all downs but the fourth, and explain the 
use of angles, marks and targets and how 
to find them. This work is very important 
for the field generals and coaches as well 
as the kickers. These men should also be 
shown the vital effect of the wind currents 
in the different types of fields, particularly 
those with stadia. 

After this blackboard work is covered, 
and understood, I then take the squad 
back to the field, work in the centers and 
the ends, and put the pressure on the 
kickers. All errors are then brought out, 
and each kicker may be individually cor- 
rected as to the particular fundamental in 
which he shows difficulty. The particular 
fault should be promptly noted and cor- 
rected before the kicker is allowed to go 
any further. Failure to do this is just 
laying up a headache for the coach in some 
game to come. 


Drop and Place Kicks 


E may now take up the scoring kicks 

—the drop and place kicks. These 
will take less time than is usually believed, 
because the fundamentals already taught 
are the same for all kinds of kicking. 

It is necessary for the player to have 
some simple technique for making the drop 
kick. The holding of the ball for the drop 
kick is, of course, different than that for 
the punt. Timing and eye on the ball are 
vitally important here. The ball should 
be lightly but securely held, so that it may 
be lowered or pointed forward or back- 
ward with ease. The straighter the ball is 
held, the higher it goes and with a quicker 
spin. As it is held back toward the kicker, 
it rises more slowly, it does not go so high 
and it goes further, 

The ball, I believe, is best held for the 
drop kick by first placing the middle fin; 
gers on the outside seams, slightly below 
the middle, so that the ball will fall back 
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toward the kicker. When the thumb is 
placed lightly on the top of the ball, the 
other fingers will fall naturally into place. 
The ball then is held steadily and easily 
and may be changed by movement of the 
thumb and fingers forward, back or side- 
ways. 

The place kick, I believe, is less desir- 
able than the drop kick, if both are prop- 
erly developed, because of the addition of 
another human element. The secret of the 
place kick is the absolute and rapid co-or- 
dination of the center, the ball holder and 
the kicker. This co-ordination may be so 
nearly perfect that immediately the ball 
has reached the holder the kicker starts 
his kick. This degree of co-ordination 
may be accomplished by practice, and 
when it is the kick cannot be blocked. 

The cause of failure, on the kicker’s 
part, in both the drop kick and the place 
kick, generally is caused by split vision and 
the making of no allowance for the left 
pull of the ball. These faults are over- 
come, of course, by practicing keeping the 
eyes on the ball under pressure and aiming 
the kick as much to the right as the right- 
footed kicker pulls to the left. 

There is no excuse for a game being lost 
by the failure to kick the point after 
touchdown, or a reasonable goal from the 
field, with 1844 feet to kick through. 
Practice should be had until the technique 
of the kick is letter perfect under all kinds 
of pressure. The kicker should practice on 
very difficult angles and then he will be 
ashamed to miss right in front of the goal. 

The center, in passing to both the drop 
kicker and the ball holder, should pass at 
given distances so that the ball will arrive 
in the kicker’s or holder’s hands lace up. 
This may be done, and it means a lot to- 
ward the success of the kick. 


Kick-off and Multiple Kick 


HE kick-off and the multiple kick 

must not be overlooked. They are too 
important—particularly the kick-off. A 
long, high kick-off is dangerous against a 
well coached receiving team. There is too 
much undefended space to kick into not to 
be taken advantage of. The direction as 
well as the distance of the kick-off may be 
controlled.. The kick-off has tremendous 
value if the receiving team does not know 
where it is going, and the kicking team 
does. Accuracy and direction of the kick- 
off should be controlled. Many games are 
lost as soon as they commence by lack of 
this control. The team kicking off, in go- 
ing down the field, meets the ball receiver 
on his return with the orthodox kick-off, 
kicked down the center, on about his 30- 
yard line. A placed kick-off to either side, 
where receiving players are not, will cer- 
tainly net better than 30 yards; maybe 
the ball. A rolling ball is a dangerous 
enemy for the receiving team, particularly 


"if a blocking back finds himself alone, chas- 


ing it on the kick-off. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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The batter runs. 
Not, perhaps, a very original observa- 
tion. But it is surprising how many 
coaches fail to appreciate its import. 
' For it is a cold, hard fact, often left out 
» of the picture, that given individual 
 skillin catching, throwing, and batting, 
in baseball, like football, basketball, 
and nearly every other sport, the game 
is won or lost on the individual speed 
and footwork of the players. 

' Kangaroo is a featherlight, soft and 
pliable leather, that breathes into shoes 
made of it Speed and Comfort; Speed, 
for fast, subtle footwork; Comfort, for 
healthful, happy foot ease. Yet it is a 
leather that also brings the player the 
confidence and the actuality of Safety, 
for itis 17% stronger, weight for weight, 

than any other leather—it won’t 

buckle or give under the strains 
of today’s hard play. 
Specify shoes of genuine Kan- 
garoo for your varsity teams. 
Send them out on the field 
unhandicapped, equipped to 
play their best! 


AUSTRALIAN K ANC AROO 
TANNED IN AM EPICA 
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Backfield Offense and Defense 


Backfield Play Offense 
By James Phelan 


University of Washington 


ILL COWELL sent me a wire to 

Seattle to talk on backfield play of- 
fense, and I blamed the Western Union 
for making a mistake, for two reasons. 
I couldn’t understand why I should be 
asked to cover such a broad subject in 
fifteen minutes, and, second, during the 
depression we not only lost several ball 
games and had several cuts, but I lost my 
line coach and I myself have been coach- 
ing the line. Therefore, I don’t know 
much about the backs, and I don’t want 
to violate the NRA Code and encroach 
on the man who is carrying the journey- 
man’s card for backfield workmanship. 

I can’t attempt to cover this like the 
“Pop” Warners, or “Jock” Sutherlands, or 
Bernie Biermans, or any of the other win- 
ning coaches, but I might interest you by 
giving you some historical and technical 
data on the Notre Dame backfield forma- 
tion. Don’t get alarmed over the word 
“historical,” because the history won’t be 
long, and neither will the rest of this. 

The original Notre Dame starting for- 
mation is shown in Diagram 1. We lined 
up very close together so that the half- 
backs could straighten out an arm and 
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PUBLISHED here are two more of 

the addresses on football technique 
delivered before the Fourteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Foot- 
ball Coaches Association in New York 
City, December 27-29, 1934. 





touch the fullback. The three back men 
were 44% yards behind the line of scrim- 
mage. 

We originally used two types of shift. 
The quarterback shift is shown in Dia- 
gram 2. The quarterback shifted out to 
a semi-flanking position where the half- 
back, as you all know, shifts now. The 
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James Phelan 


fullback took a fake shift and did not 
change position. (Diagram 2.) 

The halfback shift, shown in Diagram 
3, is the orthodox shift used today. The 
original idea of using the two types of 
shifts was to give more flexibility in plac- 
ing backs in positions where they were 
best suited to utilize any particular 
ability. With the two shifts, we could 
place either a halfback or the fullback in 
the tail position. Apparently, in the days 
when these two shifts were used, Notre 
Dame had very versatile backs and had 
some success with fullbacks operating 
under the guise of halfbacks. 

In the past fifteen years, I have not seen 
a team operating Notre Dame football 
use the quarterback shift as in Diagram 2. 
This shift calls for too many assignments 
and too much versatility in the backs, 
Variety has been sacrificed for simplicity. 
The halfback shift alone is used today. 
(Diagram 3.) 


The first change in the starting forma- 
tion was to widen the distances between 
the halfbacks and the fullback. The rea- 
son for this was to equalize the distance 
of the halfbacks’ shifts from the starting 
position to the tail position and a block- 
ing position. (Diagram 4.) Spreading 
made the length of the halfback shift the 
same on either a right or a left shift. 

The reason the fullback is not on a line 
with the halfbacks (in Diagram 4) is to 
aid in the deception of spinner plays. Be- 
ing a foot deeper than the halfback, the 
fullback can run or fake to the weak 
side without interfering with the half- 
back and he is in a better position both 
for bucking and running with the ball on 
reverse plays. 

There are several variations of Notre 
Dame football that, as I have observed 
them, are worthy of noting. One of the 
more successful variations is used by the 
University of Oregon. The Oregon backs 
come out of a huddle and get set in the 
Notre Dame box (Diagram 3) always to 
the right. On about 50 per cent of the 
plays, a starting signal is used and the 
team does not shift. When a shift is 
made, the backs shift from a right forma- 
tion to a left formation. At first glance, 
this looks like a rather long and cumber- 
some move, but the Oregon team operates 
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the shift exceptionally well, and the suc- 
cess of the Oregon teams with this offense 
proves its worth. All of the standard 
Notre Dame plays are run to the strong 
and weak sides, both from the set forma- 
tion and from the shift, thus giving the 
advantage of both a set formation and 
a shift formation. 

Another variation worth noting is that 
which combines the Notre Dame shift 
with a man-in-motion, the halfback being 
used as an oscillator, or a “man taking a 
walk,” as described by the New York 
sports writers. This variation was used 
at Notre Dame under “Hunk” Anderson. 

Besides the oscillator, we have the wide 
flanker and the short flanker. The wide 
flanker could be used in motion after the 
shift, or he could be used as a shifter. 
The short flanker is used as a shifter and 
can shift in to work on a tackle or to cut 
down secondary defense. All of the regu- 
lar Notre Dame plays can be combined 
with the flanker. 

One of the more recent variations of 
Notre Dame football is that which com- 
bines the balanced and the unbalanced line 
with the old, well-established plays. This 
is accomplished by bringing back the 
guards and setting the tackles two spaces 
from the center so that the guards can 
shift into a balanced or an unbalanced 
line (Diagram 5). This formation keeps 
the defense on the alert and requires the 
defensive line to be on the lookout for a 
shift which calls for proper positions in 
order to be effective. 

To prove that this is all true and im- 
portant, if I am not violating any more 
codes, I want to tell you about the two 
large agricultural schools in the North- 
west, Washington State and Oregon State, 
which played at Pullman last year. Ore- 
gon State came back from California after 
a hard game. Washington State was in 
good shape and gave the Oregon team a 
severe trimming, 24 to 0. All afternoon 
the Oregon State players found them- 
selves inside of the 10-yard zone, trying 
everything that they knew and pulling 
every trick they had out of the bag in 
order to get out of the 10-yard zone. The 
coach of Oregon State, “Lon” Stiner, had 
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a dual quarterback system, picked up 
from the dual control system of the 
United Airlines. A quarterback by the 
name of Pangle called signals, and a tackle 
who was captain had the authority to 
check signals with the quarterback, which 
at times called for a little discussion. 
There was a green sophomore back named 
“Happy” Valley, a kid who liked football 
and played it any place in the field on any 
afternoon, and he kept listening in the 
huddle. They tried everything, and were 
down in the fourth quarter again on the 
10-yard line, with the score against them. 
Pangle went into the huddle and thought 
of a lateral that they had used and pulled 
that out. They were lucky enough not to 
have it intercepted, and they came back 
and the captain said, “How about the 
quarterback sneaker?” They tried that, 
and that was piled up. 

They went into the next huddle. 
“Happy” Valley was listening. They had 
a bit of argument as to what they were 
going to do. “TI’ll tell you what we ought 
to do,” “Happy” said, “We have been 
here all afternoon. I think we ought to 
pitch a tent.” 


Backfield Play Defense 
By J. Wilder Tasker 
Rutgers University 

Y predecessors this afternoon have 
covered nearly every phase of foot- 
ball. I am obliged therefore to deviate 
just a bit from the subject given me by 
“Bill” Cowell, but I want to get this idea 
across to you men: “Good backfield de- 
fense is made by a hard tackling team and 

good diagnosis by the individuals.” 

At Rutgers we do not use a tackling 
dummy on the field. We place a premium 
on good, hard, clean tackling. It is rather 
contagious among the men on the squad to 





see who will make the most tackles during _ 


the ball game. 

Now the second point is diagnosis; that 
is, players knowing when to come up and 
when to drop back and when to hold 
ground. I have found to my own sorrow 
that the human element enters into this 
thing to such an extent that it is impos- 
sible to tell who is going to come up and 
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who is going to go back, and many times 
gaps are left through which opposing 
teams have completed passes. I devised 
a scheme after a couple of years work, 
and, as Jimmy Phelan has said, I have 
two quarterbacks—one I use on the of- 
fense and the other on the defense. I 
have also found that at times I did not 
seem to have enough backs behind the 
line of scrimmage; so I endeavored to 
draw a man from the line where it would 
least weaken my defense. 

You gentlemen know and use all the 
fundamentals of tackling, defensive work 
against passes and running plays; so if 
you will allow me I will deviate just a bit 
and give you an idea of what we used 
throughout a whole season; in other words 
we used twelve defensive formations. 

You might say that the boys would be 
over-coached with twelve defensive forma- 
tions. The first part of the past year I 
thought they were, but after the third 
game they commenced to pick up the 
formations very readily, and I was grati- 
fied to see the way the plan worked out 
against teams of equal strength. 

Now we will take up one defensive 
move against a single wing-back. Nearly 
every team uses the huddle nowadays. 
The offensive quarterback has to advance 
the ball through the defense by line plays, 
flank attack or forward passes, and 
through the medium of scouts he learns 
where to expect each defensive man. My 
theory is this: In the backfield arrange 
a set-up so that the offensive quarter- 
back may not have any information as to 
where he is going to find the defense. 

You will note in Diagram 1 that Team 
A is in a huddle. The ball is on the line 
of scrimmage. Team A will come into an 
unbalanced line to the right. You will 
note my preliminary defensive set-up: 5 
and 6, normally ends, are placed directly 
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behind the tackles, 7 and 8, while the 
center, 11, is in the line. As soon as Team 
A comes up to the line of scrimmage, a 
complete change in our set-up as a defen- 
sive team takes place. This is shown in 
Diagram 2. The left end, 5, slides into the 
line; 2, the fullback, takes up his position 
opposite D, the wing-back on Team A; 
11, the center, drops back and a little to 
the left of his normal position; 10, the 
right guard, slides over a full hole to the 
left; 6, the right end, slides over to the 
left a full hole and 2 yards back of the 
line of. scrimmage; 8, the right tackle, 
plays on the outside shoulder of Team 
A’s left end, E. In other words, this com- 
bination gives a five-man line with six 
backs, 

Now you will ask, “How are you going 
to protect your weak side?” The right 
tackle, 8, drives directly over E, carry- 
ing the latter with him if possible. Player 
6, normally an end, watches to see if 8 has 
accomplished his purpose; if so, 6 may go 
anywhere on the field he desires. No. 10 
charges straight through over J. No. 9 
charges over H. No. 7 drives through on 
the inside shoulder of F. No. 5 plays like 
a normal end. You gentlemen probably 
play a percentage game; so if it is, say, 
third down and two to go, and your wide 
plays have not been going very well, what 
do these defensive backs know? They are 
reasonably sure that it will be your best 
line buck or a pass. 

My scouts have shown me exactly what 
your best offensive play is for a yard and 
a half or two yards. With 5, 7, 9, 10 and 
8 driving in as suggested, naturally there 
will be some gaps in the defensive line, 
and these are automatically covered by 2, 
11 and 6, with 3 and 4 coming up fast 
when the threat of a pass disappears. My 
defensive quarterback gives the signal as 
to just what he wants his team to do— 
whether he wants the backs to play zone, 
man-to-man or combination man-to-man 
and zone, so that on pass plays when 
eligible receivers come out they are not 
sure whether they are going against man- 
to-man defense, a combination or zone. 

You might ask, “What will you do with 
a reverse play?” No. 8, our right tackle, 
who has driven through the end, will cover 
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the wide man. No. 6, who notes the 
change of direction of the play, will drive 
in and play like a normal tackle. No. 4, 
as soon as he has seen E taken care of, 
will come up fast from the outside. The 
remaining men make their normal defen- 
sive moves. On all flank plays, 1 will 
come up on the outside and as soon as 
he sees the ball-carrier taken care of will 
immediately look to the outside or the 
inside for a trailer, and he is made per- 
sonally responsible for this possible second 
ball-carrier. 

In one game, we picked up 15 yards on 
losses of the other team by having our 
quarterback make tackles beyond the line 
of scrimmage on trailer plays and on men 
that we just couldn’t cover with a half- 
back or an end. 

Now, against the double wing-back, we 
use virtually the same system but with 
variations. 


Hurdlers and Hurdling 
(Continued from page 16) 
ing leg over the hurdle; and a slight body 
bend so that the weight of the body will 
not be carried into the air. The arm ac- 
tion is similar to that of the high hurdler, 
but not so pronounced. 

We worked on one fundamental with 
Glen Hardin of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity in the low hurdles, and that was the 
use of the front leg. The low hurdle is 
just a mere step for Hardin. When he 
is running in form, you can see hardly 
any movements different from those he 
uses in his sprint. Hardin would have 
made a very fine high hurdler, but he was 
kept off the high hurdles for the express 
purpose of not ruining what we wanted 
in the lows—just a step over. Most high 
hurdlers carry some of their high hurdling 
form into the low hurdles and it slows 
them down. 

Illustrations 6, 7 and 8 of Hardin are 
not good ones because he is too high over 
the hurdle. He does not go so high over 
a low hurdle, when he is hurdling well. 
He has jumped at the hurdle and lacks 
his usual drive. Illustration 9 of Ed Hall, 
University of Southern California low 
hurdler, shows a quick snap down of the 
front leg. 








Teaching Batting 


Fundamentals 
(Continued from page 10) 

ward foot is set on the ground. Count 
one, and on the count see that the ball is 
met with the bat at the same time as your 
foot meets the ground. 

The usual and the wrong thing is to take 
a count of one, two. On one, the foot is 
set far forward, and, on two, the bat con- 
nects with the ball (if at all). A large 
amount of bat swinging exercise on the 
one count will help. It is a matter of 
proper timing, as well as a matter of good 
body position. 


for APRIL, 1935 












“Mickey” Coch- 
rane, Mgr. Detroit 
Tigers, Champions 
of the American 
League in 1934, has 
always used and 
endorses Louis- 
ville Sluggers. 






BIG LEAGUE MANAGERS 
Know the Value 
of GOOD BATS 


Equip your players with the bat used 
by more than 90% of all professional 
ball players, and make sure you get 
that extra drive and punch into every 
hit. Your dealer carries a wide range 


of designs and weights to meet your 


players’ requirements. 


FREE 


for distribution to 
your team — our 
1936 edition of 
**How to Raise 
Your Batting Av- 
erage and Famous 
Sluggers of the 
1934 Season," con- 
taining records 
and other interest- 
ing information. 
Write Dept. A for 
the number of cop- 
tes you will need. 
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An Apology for Intercollegiate 
Athletics 


By E. W. McDiarmid 
Texas Christian University 


THLETICS more and more are 
A being used to contribute to sound 

educational values. Football 
players more and more are benefiting not 
only physically but mentally and morally 
as well, 

A game that teaches fair play, conform- 
ity of play to the rules of the game, con- 
sideration for opponents, co-operative ef- 
fort for the common good, courage and, 
finally, that victory is not everything is 
a game that is well worth preserving for 
the good of those who participate in it. 
Grantland Rice maintains “that the case 
for football is much stronger than the 
one against it. Here is a game that calls 
for drudgery, discipline and hard work, 
three of the most important things in life. 
Here is a game that calls for loyalty, 
service and team play, for clean living 
and fine spirit. It is a game that demands 
quick thinking under fire, a game that 
builds up confidence and control of self. 

What does the college want—more 
male flappers, more tea hounds, more 
booze artists, more joy riders?” 


Advantages for the School 


HAT has football to offer to the 

whole school? At the December, 
1925, meeting of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, Bishop Manning 
made a remarkable speech as to the value 
of sport. He illustrated its value in a 
spiritual way by saying that a good foot- 
ball game has just as much value in its 
own way as a service of worship in a ca- 
thedral, and that sport and recreation 
have just as much right to a place in our 
lives as have our prayers. These are dar- 
ing words. 

An editorial in a university daily puts a 
similar thought in this sentence: 

“We return from such a game as from a 
spiritual bath, cleansed and refreshed for 
another round of eight o’clocks.” 

If you prefer academic valuation, hear 
this summary of the advantages of foot- 
ball for the entire undergraduate body. It 
is from the report of Committee G on 
“Intercollegiate Football.” 

“It affords a recreation so absorbing 
as to dispel for the time being whatever 
mental weariness end anxieties the week 
may have brought. It creates a strong 
sense of common interest. The sight of 
the filled stands evokes and intensifies the 
consciousness of human community, and 
the sense of the emotional solidarity of 
each stand, strengthened as each stand 
participates vicariously in the action of the 
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SENTED here is the second 
part of a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the Sixth District of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, held December 15, 1934, at 
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Diarmid is a member of the faculty 
at Texas Christian University of Fort 
Worth. One of his avocations is the 
coaching of tennis. 





runner, or passer, or tackler, is in itself 
a stirring thing. This sense of common 
interest, continuing throughout the season, 
tends to develop a common bond of loy- 
alty. It affords for the entire football 
season a clean and interesting topic of con- 
versation and thought.” 

I pass this point with the assertion that 
intercollegiate football ought to be main- 
tained if only for the benefit of those 
students who participate in football vi- 
cariously. To quote the student editorial 
again: “We pay, to be sure, a high price 
for intercollegiate athletics, but the price 
is not too high in view of the spiritual 
results which we gain in return,” 

What about the world at large? Prince 
Iyesato Tokugawa, presiding at a luncheon 
of the American-Japan Society in Tokyo 
in November, said, “Between two great 
peoples able really to understand and en- 
joy baseball there are no national differ- 
ences which cannot be solved in a spirit 
of sportsmanship.” 

And now I come to what may be called 
the “height of acme” of my argument. As 
Hitler is reported to have shouted in a 
recent speech, this particular point which 
is coming up is “not only basic, but it is 
fundamental.” Emerson once said: “I 
want you to give the argument a clinch.” 
Here it is. Charles R. Watson, President 
of the American University at Cairo, 
brings to the United States good news of 
the rising influence of Western civilization 
upon the Moslem world. Of Dr. Watson’s 
report, the Christian Science Monitor has 
this to say: 

“On the athletic field the softness of 
the Near East is being transformed into 
persistent sportsmanship. The defeatist 
attitude when things go poorly is being 
changed into the will to cheer a losing 
team through to the end of the contest. 
The Western habit of refusing to accept 
a game as lost as long as the battle is on 
is being acquired by the Egyptian.” 

There it is, gentlemen. Have you never 
seen a game tennis player come from be- 
hind and win against overwhelming odds; 
a baseball team stage a ninth inning rally, 


with two out, three runs behind, and still 
win the game; an upset in football? What 
is an upset but the splendid uprush of 
indomitable manhood that will not yield? 
This is a very precious heritage which we 
have received in football from Hinkey of 
Yale, King of Princeton and ten thousand 
others. And now we are passing on to the 
effete East these splendid qualities, and 
the fatalism of ages is beginning to retreat 
before the indomitable spirit of Western 
youth. 


Benefits for Spectators 


OW what of the spectators—70,000, 

100,000 people on the sidelines, in 
the stands, to see a football game? What 
is it that draws these people together, and 
is it good for them to be drawn together 
on such occasions? What about “specta- 
toritis?” 

I confess to a little impatience here. 
When 70,000 people gather at Columbus, 
Ohio, or at New Haven, Connecticut, to 
see football games, surely they know what 
they are about and are quite capable of 
deciding what is good for them and what 
is not. The best people in the community 
are there, the priests, the ministers, law- 
yers, doctors, educators, the leaders in 
civic enterprises, the top leadership in the 
Community Chest. They pay out good 
money for their tickets and are well satis- 
fied with the profits from the investment. 
In this criticism of people who throng to 
our stadia, there is a trace of an unlovely 
Puritan influence. It is like the case of 
an old New Englander who tasted ice 
cream for the first time. He pushed the 
saucer away, saying that anything that 
tasted as good as that must be sinful. 

Here is William Lyon Phelps speaking: 

“No game of any kind is more exciting 
to watch than the game of American foot- 
ball. The few seconds before the kick-off 
have a suspense that is almost unbearable. 
Then the ball takes its long flight toward 
the goal posts and the battle is joined. 
If it were merely the shock of powerful, 
heavily-built athletes coming together in 
collision, it would be interesting; but the 
real delight is in the complicated tactics 
of attack and defense. When Marshal 
Foch was in America he saw at the Yale 
Bowl his first game of football. He fol- 
lowed every play through a pair of power- 
ful binoculars. Toward the end of the 
second half one of his aides, thinking he 
might be getting bored, asked him if he 
did not want to leave. The Marshal looked 
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up quickly and said: ‘Why, the game isn’t 
over, is it?’ and he remained till the sound 
of the final whistle.” 

Now, that explains why people love to 
attend football games. It is wholesome, 
stimulating entertainment. It is clean and 
invigorating fun. It provides a good way 
to spend a few: hours on Saturday after- 
noons. Harry Kipke claims that the spec- 
tators’ presence helps to bring about a 
desire for better physical condition for 
themselves and results in a greater inter- 
est in the work to which he and other 
coaches are devoting their lives. I believe 
that great crowds of spectators at games 
contribute directly recruits for golf courses, 
hand-ball courts and other places for ath- 
letic activity. Happy that land whose 
boys are learning to be men and whose 
men have not forgotten how to play! 
America is a land favored in that respect. 


Views of Educators 


HAT say the intelligentsia? In 

other words, what do the members 
of this group say? What did the greatest 
oi all of us say? President Charles Eliot 
of Harvard was a strong advocate of 
physical culture and believed that sports 
provide it in the best way. He preferred 
the field and track sports, cross-country 
walking, sailing, riding (including polo), 
tennis and rowing to baseball and football. 
Rowing, once his own specialty, was the 
only popular sport in which he showed an 
interest. To pitch a curved ball seemed 
to him to be a resort to a low form of cun- 
ning. The manly way to play football, he 
maintained, would be to attack the strong- 
est part of the opponent’s line. 

After a certain football victory at Har- 
vard, the students marched to the Presi- 
dent’s porch to hear his speech. Mr. Wit- 
ter Bynner tells about it: 


“So we marched with tingling feet 

Rousing Cambridge to the beat 

Of the figures of the score as to a drum- 
ming. 

And the President and Dean went through 
their paces, 

Made us speeches from their porches 

With our torches 

In their faces, 

The President spoke nicely, but before he 
was half through 

Was devoting his attention altogether to 
the crew.” 


Every man jack of us to his taste! At 
my college, the President, the Dean, the 
Dean of the Graduate School prefer foot- 
ball. How interesting it is to see a learned 
dean pushing and pounding spectators in 
front of him in his efforts to help his team 
advance the ball! At that particular mo- 
ment, he is at one with his students in 
spirit and in purpose; more nearly so, 
perhaps, than at any other time. That is 
a fine thing for any dean or registrar! 
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largest travel informa- 
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Track and 
Field Shoes 


Goldsmith track and field 
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glove fitting uppers and 
welded spikes, they do their 
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and summer sports cata- 
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Summary 
N conclusion, the advantages of inter- 
collegiate athletics (particularly foot- 
ball) may be summarized as follows: 

1. It is a field for resultful problem- 
solving. There are great, difficult prob- 
lems to solve, and we are solving them, 
slowly but surely. 

2. It affords young men opportunities 
for consummate excellence through prefer- 
ential treatment for physical prowess. 
Hail Minnesota! Hail Rice! The best 
deserve the best. 

3. It produces great coaches. “Foot- 
ball coaches,” says Professor Phelps, “are 
a fine body of men who are expert teach- 
ers. They have unrivaled opportunities 
for a good influence on character and tem- 
perament. Most of them certainly de- 
serve our respect and admiration.” 

4. It breeds men, changes molly-cod- 
dles into heroes, makes good men better, 
compels self-discipline and promotes mor- 
ality. The football captain becomes an ad- 
mirable fellow, 

5. It provides right discipline. “Man, 
when he gets right discipline,” says Plato, 
“is the most godlike of all creatures, but in 
the absence of it the wildest of the off- 
spring of mother earth.” 

6. It furnishes wholesome entertain- 
ment to vast throngs, educating them in 
the principles of fair play. Mob spirit is 
controlled and sublimated. 

7. It has world-wide results for mutual 
understanding and comity. Football is en- 
tering Japan. Football enters and (let us 
hope) Mars will take a back seat. 

8. It makes pious acquiescence in in- 
tolerable conditions vanish. Defeatism 
has to go. The will to persistent sports- 
manship prevails. 

9. It establishes the emotional solidarity 
of the school and college. It brings young 
and old together. It adds color, warmth, 
zest and refreshment of spirit. 

10. It deserves to be continued, for 
there is in sight no substitute for it. Stop 
interscholastic and intercollegiate football 
in Texas, and what interest could possibly 
fill the void? If conditions now are not 
altogether good, would not conditions then 
(having no football) be appalling? 

11. A wise man has said that there are 
two reasons for anything: the first is a 
good reason; the second is the real rea- 
son. I have given you good reasons why 
I favor intercollegiate football. Now for 
the real reason. I like it. A friend of 
mine says: “I just live from one football 
season to another.” It is not quite that 
way with us, but we might as well break 
down and say, We like American football. 
Indeed, we do. 

Gentlemen, the ball is in our possession, 
on the opposition’s 40-yard line. Dr. 
Penick, our leader, has been carrying the 
ball. Let us block for him. There is one 
obnoxious lineman I should like to take 
out of the place, that grinning fellow over 
there who does not see eye to eye with us 





about fair play and genuine sportsman- 
ship. Some of you may want to move 
out of the picture that noisome pestilence 
—the sports writer whose blah! blah! 
turns the heads of our athletes. All to- 
gether, and we'll drive down the length of 
the field! 

We must not retreat: ‘I am reminded 
of some silly lines, uttered in anger by a 
husband when his wife continued to wear 
flowing pajamas about the house in the 
daytime despite his vigorous objections. 
Finally he cried out: 


“Go, deck your limbs in flowing pants 
The limbs are yours, my sweeting. 

You look divine as you advance. 
Have you seen yourself retreating?” 


I hope that neither we ourselves nor 
others will ever see us retreating from the 
gridiron—a good laboratory for the mak- 
ing of American manhood! 





News of the Football 


Coaches 


Assembled and edited through the office of 

William H. Cowell, Secretary-Treasurer of 

the American Football Coaches Association, 
Durham, New Hampshire 


OME of the many changes in football 
S coaching positions for 1935 are as 
follows: 

Richard (Dick) Harlow, for several 
years at Western Maryland, will be the 
new Head Coach at Harvard. Myron H. 
“Mike” Palm, former Backfield Coach at 
West Virginia, will be Harvard’s Back- 
field Coach. Samuel Crowther, inventor 
of the Crowther blocking machine, will 
coach the Harvard linemen, and J. Neil 
Stahley will be Freshman Coach. Crow- 
ther was formerly Head Coach at Drexel 
Institute and Stahley was Head Coach at 
Delaware. 

Eddie Casey, Harvard’s Head Coach last 
year, will coach the Boston Redskins pro- 
fessional team next fall. He is now en- 
gaged in the fuel business in Boston with 
the White Fuel Company. 

Adam Walsh, 1934 Line Coach at Har- 
vard, will be Bowdoin’s new Head Coach, 
and Miles Lane, who was Backfield Coach 
at Harvard, is branching out in the legal 
profession. 

At Western Maryland, Charles Haven 
was promoted from Assistant Coach to 
Head Coach to fill the vacancy left by 
Dick Harlow. 

Joseph McKenney, Head Coach at Bos- 
ton College since his graduation, and suc- 
cessor to the late Major Frank Cavanaugh 
there, is now Assistant Director of Physi- 
cal Education in the Boston Public Schools. 
He will be succeeded at Boston College by 
John R. “Dinny” McNamara, who was 
Backfield Coach under McKenney. 

Ray Morrison is going from Southern 
Methodist University to Vanderbilt as 
head football mentor. At Southern Meth- 
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odist, Madison Bell has been promoted 
from Line Coach to Head Coach. 

H. R. McQuillan, from John B. Stetson 
University, has been added to the coaching 
staff at Texas A. & M. 

Lynn Waldorf, recently appointed Head 
Coach at Northwestern, will be succeeded 
at Kansas State by Wes Fry,: who was 
Waldorf’s assistant. Jack Vance of Evans- 
ton High School will assist Waldorf as 
Backfield Coach at Northwestern. , 

B. F. Oakes has left the University of 
Montana to take over the head coaching 
berth at the University of Colorado, from 
which William Saunders retired to run a 
cotton plantation in Mississippi. 

Tom Davies is leaving the University of 
Rochester to become Freshman Coach at 
Carnegie Tech, and Joe Bach, formerly of 
Duquesne University, will be Line Coach 
and Scout at Carnegie Tech. Christy 
Flanigan becomes Head Coach at Du- 
quesne with “Little Clipper” Smith as as- 
sistant. Dick Larkin, who has been an as- 
sistant at Ohio State, will take over the 
Rochester position. 

Bill Smith, All-American end on the 
Huskies team of 1933, has been selected as 
End Coach to assist James Phelan at the 
University of Washington during spring 
practice. He replaces Bill Woerner, who 
becomes End Coach under Dr. Clarence 
Spears at Wisconsin. Smith’s appoint- 
ment is only for spring practice, which be- 
gins April 1. 

Leo Calland has transferred his rela- 
tions as Coach from the University of Ida- 
ho to San Diego State Teachers College. 

Major Bill Britton takes Bob Neyland’s 
place at Tennessee. 

Tom Whelan and John Jankowski, for- 
mer Catholic University backfield stars, 
will aid in spring practice at their Alma 
Mater this season. 

Howard Probst is going from Howard 
College to Southwestern University. 

Douglas “Gaga” Mills of Joliet, Illinois, 
High School will be Freshman Football 
Coach and Assistant Basketball Coach at 
the University of Illinois. Herman Wai- 
ser, Captain of the 1933 Illinois football 
team, takes Mills’ place at Joliet. 

Marchy Swartz is leaving the University 
of Chicago and going to Creighton Univer- 
sity. 

Don Faurot, new Head Coach at Mis- 
souri, will be aided by Chauncey Simpson, 
his old assistant, George Edwards, Basket- 
ball Coach, and Anton Stankowski, Fresh- 
man Coach, giving Missouri its first All- 
Missouri staff in many years. 

Herbert W. Worl is going from Augusta, 
Kansas, High School to the College of 
Emporia (Kansas). 

Roy “Link” Lyman, a member of the 
Chicago Bears for several years, has been 
added to the staff at the University of 
Nebraska. 

John Polasky is leaving his position as 
Line Coach at Rice Institute to become 
Line Coach at Creighton University. 
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The Brouwer Research Last. The Gaines' 
"Flexi-Ball" Features. 27 Years' Manufac- 
turing Experience. 





FOOTBALL SHOES 


That Have Perfect Fit, Balance, 
Long Wear, Correct Support. 
Properly Placed Cleats. 

All This Gives Your Team That 
Added Drive That Wins. 


WORN BY CHAMPIONS 





BASEBALL SHOES 


With like features. The long counter 

gives added support and protection 

against leg injuries. Very popular in 
the Big Leagues. 





Also correct shoes for Track, Basket Ball, 
Soccer, Boxing, Bowling, Wrestling, Skiing, 
Bicycle Racing, etc. 





Write for New Folder Showing How Cor- 
rect Fitting Shoes Help the Athlete. 


“WISCO" Quality Shoes 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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John Faurot is going from Chillicothe 
High School to Kirksville Teachers Col- 
lege (Missouri). 

Don McAllister is the new Head Coach 
at South Carolina, succeeding W. L. 
“Billy” Laval. 





Notes from Here and There 
NDY KERR of Colgate fled the 
snows of Hamilton to sock the golf 
ball in Florida during February. Trainer 
Jack Roark went along to keep him in con- 
dition. 

Raymond W. “Ducky” Pond and A. E. 
Neale, Yale coaches, spoke at the Club 
Night in Hartford, Connecticut, on March 
15. 

Plans are being formulated for the 
Fourth Annual Football Clinic to be held 
on May 11 at the Pitt Stadium, at which 
Lou Little and Dick Harlow will be the 
two assisting “clinicians” with Head Coach 
Jock Sutherland. Over 2,000 coaches and 
players attended the Pitt Clinic last spring. 

Head Coach A. J. “Dutch” Bergman of 
Catholic University has recently patented 
a rubber “overshoe” to be used on a foot- 
ball in inclement weather. More about 
this patent will be forthcoming in the very 
near future. 

It is reported that the Illinois High 
School Coaches Association has over 600 
members, and that the Central states are 
all organizing high school coaches associa- 
tions. 

Purdue University’s Fourth Annual 
Football Clinic will be held April 5 and 6, 
1935. 

C. A. “Stub” Muhl, one of Bob Zuppke’s 
pupils the same three years as “Red” 
Grange, and now coach at University City 
High School (St. Louis), has arranged two 
intersectional football games for his team, 
believing that what is good for universities 
and colleges is also good for secondary 
schools. The team will play at Miami, 
Florida, December 7, 1935, and at Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, November 28, 1936. 

J. L. (Jim) Marks, the Association’s 
Poet Laureate, reports that the best shot 
of the winter season was “Fritz” Crisler 
telling Dick Harlow, with appropriate ges- 
tures, “The trouble with your job and 
mine is that all of our eggs are in one bas- 
ket.” Jim Marks says “Ducky” Pond 
knows what he meant! 





Spring Practices 
HE University of Nebraska spring 
practice started March 4, and eighty- 
five men checked out uniforms. Coach 
Dana Bible says that the farmers of Ne- 
braska are always glad when spring prac- 
tice starts, as it means either rain or snow. 
True to form, Dana says, the Nebraska 
team was greeted with a six-inch snow the 
second day. 
Extensive spring practices are now being 
held at Washington University under 
Coach Jimmy Conzelman, and at St. Louis 





University under Coach Cecil Muellereile. 
Practices are also being held at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

A note interesting to New Englanders is 
that spring, or rather winter, football prac- 
tice in the South is mostly over. The 
coaches try to get it over before track and 
baseball start. In the South, January, 
February and March are much better for 
football than late March and April, when 
it is*too hot. Georgia, Georgia Tech, Au- 
burn, Alabama, Florida and Tennessee 
spring practices are nearly over. Ken- 
tucky started March 11, Tulane about 
February 20, and Vanderbilt about March 
15. 

The University of Arizona spring prac- 
tice is limited by the Border Conference 
to six weeks. Arizona players have for 
six years wound up their spring work by 
one game with some other college, stimu- 
lating more interest than the usual plan. 
Their game this year is with Tempe State 
Teachers College, and a new plan will be 
tried with three thirty-minute “halves” 
and a goal change at the middle of each 
“half.” One team is supposed to play the 
entire thirty minutes. If taken out for in- 
jury or other reason, a player cannot com- 
pete again in later “halves.” This will 
mean that each college will have three 
teams playing in the game, players of the 
lower teams acting as subs for the first 
three teams. It has been found at Arizona 
that this arrangement gets many boys out 
for practice who otherwise would not be 
interested. 





Necrology 

JAMES R. Haycoop, Athletic Director at 
Southwestern University (Memphis, Ten- 
nessee) since 1931, died in Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, on the morning of January 18, 
1935. He is survived by his widow, two 
daughters and one son: James, Jr., and 
Nancy, students at Southwestern, and 
Tommie Jean, a pupil in one of the Mem- 
phis grammar schools. 

JaMEs DeHart, age forty-two, newly 
elected coach at Southwestern University 
and originator of the game known as 
“Monday Morning Coach,” died in Wins- 
ton-Salem, North Carolina, on March 4, 
1935. He was buried in Concord, N. C., 
his widow’s home. Mr. DeHart was for- 
mer All-American at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and had coached at Georgia, 
Washington & Lee and Duke Universities. 





Report on Rules 


Committee Meeting 
By Lou Little 


Chairman, American Football Coaches Association 
Rules Committee 


\ N J ITH coaches in attendance from 
all sections of the country, includ- 

ing several high school and prep 

school coaches who had been designated as 
members of the Committee, the third an- 


nual session of the American Football 
Coaches Association Rules Committee at 
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the Hotel New Yorker in New York City 
on February 2 provided new evidence of 
the worth while value which this organiza- 
tion can be to the game. 

From the outset, this Committee has 
been rather more conservative than many 
persons believed it would be when it was 
organized. At no time has there developed 
any selfish tendency on the part of indi- 
vidual members to seek recommendations 
of changes for the purpose of aiding a par- 
ticular type of game. That in itself has 
been gratifying, and I believe there is no 
doubt whatever now that the Committee, 
acting as a sort of clearing house for prac- 
tical suggestions from the coaching craft 
all over the country, has been recognized 
as an important part of the process of 
football rules making. I believe’ I am safe 
in saying that willingness to consider long 
and seriously before making any recom- 
mendations has been a chief factor in the 
very favorable light in which the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association Rules Com- 
mittee, headed by Chairman Walter R. 
Okeson, considers what suggestions the 
coaches may send to him. ; 

This year, for instance, it had been 
freely predicted in the press that the 
coaches would vote to recommend changes 
in the rules governing the lateral pass. It 
is true that a number of those present in 
the Committee believed that some changes 
should be recommended. However, the 
other side of the question was considered 
long and thoughtfully, also, with the re- 
sult that the meeting finally decided the 
play should remain as in 1934. The gen- 
eral belief was that the lateral pass had 
shown sufficient development in the last 
two or three years to assure fully its 
proper natural growth in coming seasons 
without further stimulus. More than that, 
it was felt that the change which had been 
proposed on the penalty for the lateral 
pass thrown forward beyond the line of 
scrimmage would not aid in the true devel- 
opment of the lateral but, rather, would 
encourage faulty handling of the ball by 
the players. I know it was a source of 
genuine satisfaction to me, as Chairman of 
this Committee and as a member of the 
Advisory Committee sitting with the 
N.C.A.A. Committee at Absecon, New 
Jersey, to note that Chairman Okeson’s 
group shared our beliefs, even to the in- 
clusion in the rules code of the note on the 
“quick whistle.” 

I believe it is possible for the American 
Football Coaches Association Rules Com- 
mittee, proceeding as it is at the present 
time, to become an increasingly able and 
important body in guiding the future de- 
velopment of the game. The men of no 
group study the game more closely or are 
more definitely devoted to it than the 
coaches, and it is a fine thing from all 
points of view that the coaches, through 
their representatives on our Committee, 
have been given a deserved place in the 
molding of the football rules. 
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NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


ANNUAL COACHING SCHOOL 
JUNE 24 BOSTON, MASS. JUNE 29 








FRANK THOMAS 
University of Alabama 
Football - 

Notre Dame System 


“JOCK” SUTHERLAND 
University of Pittsburgh 
Football - Warner System 





DICK HARLOW 
Harvard University 
Football - 

Deception & Scouting 


ANDY KERR 
Colgate University 
Football - Lateral Pass 


“HUNK” ANDERSON 
North Carolina State 
Football - Line Play 


JOE McKENNEY 
Boston College 
Football - Defense 


TONY HINKLE 
Butler University 
Basketball 


“DOC” KONTOFF 
Northeastern University 


Care of Injuries 
& Training 





Ideal location in the center of New England — Excellent equipment for lecturing and 
actual field demonstrations — Special Hotel and Dormitory accommodations — Reduced 
rates — Dates of school arranged so as not to interfere with your vacation or summer 
plans — Opportunities for entertainment — Golf, Swimming, and Free Theatre — 
Big Smoker —Bring your wife — Movies of Alabama's Rose Bowl Victory — Tuition 
surprisingly low — Use attached coupon for additional information. 
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Prof. E. S. Parsons, Director 
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if, 
in BASEBALL 


the player sustains a painful 
bruise, brushburn, or lacera- 








tion, 
or, 
3 when SPRINTING or 
= JUMPING 
V3 ay ; ; 
UG the athlete sprains his foot, 
' y or strains a wrist or knee, 
aul. he will be well served 


if Antiphlogistine is applied as a first-aid 
measure to promote relief of the 


pain . . inflammation . . and . . congestion 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Sample to Coaches, Trainers and 


Physical Directors. 


The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co. 
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UCH names as George Lott, Jr. Oy 
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playing strain. 
Made in a modern plant devoted entirely to the 


production of quality gut strings. The men wh 

make JUNEMAN'S ‘Toted Tenis Gat have “de : 
voted years to the task. Write for free copy of 

“Tennis Hints” today. 


Look for Juneman label on your restrung racket. 


The E. P. Juneman Cerpeoration fested Tennis Gut 


1100 W. 47th Place, Dept. A.J., Chicago, Hl. 














Because this Committee has already 
proved what is within its possibilities in 
the way of aiding the game, I have 
thought, as Chairman, of a further in- 
novation which I believe would be highly 
beneficial. The plan is to obtain sugges- 
tions from coaches of the Association, 
have those suggestions drawn up in ques- 
tionnaire form and then returned to mem- 
bers of the Association for further con- 
sideration. The questionnaires, with the 
thoughts of each member of the Associa- 
tion, will then be brought before the meet- 
ing of the Association’s Rules Committee 
to aid in that Committee’s deliberations. 
The result should be the most searching 
and effective survey the football rules code 
has had from the coaches. 


Spring Football Kicking 


. 
Practice 
(Continued from page 35) 

The kicking squad may now be worked 
into scrimmage under game conditions, 
and from then on, it is just a case of “prac- 
tice makes perfect.” All the time spent in 
the spring on this work is pretty sure to 
bring big returns in the fall. At the end 
of spring practice, each kicker should be 
given a new ball to practice with during 
the summer. 

Advanced Offensive Kicking 
HAVE not had time or space in this 
article to describe some advanced types 

of offensive kicking that I believe the game 
of football will see developed in the near 
future. 

The running spot return of the punt and 
the kick-off—the spot multiple kick—the 
spot kick-off, either by means of drop or 
place kicks, and many varieties of all these 
types are possible. 

The real defense for a well developed 
lateral pass attack, originating with the 
receiver of the pass or kick-off, is offensive 
spot kicking. No one can pass or run with 
a ball he does not have. If Tulane had 
been able to spot kick in the Colgate game 
last fall, Colgate might not have started 
its very successful lateral passing attack. 

Offensive kicking will make the game 
safer and more interesting than it is even 
now, and certainly it will not take any- 
thing away from the main weapons of 
attack, such as runs and passes. Offensive 
kicking cannot, and does not of itself, score 
touchdowns, but it can help to mgke or 
prevent them. It can score goals from the 
field, and points after touchdown, which 
often win close games. It can mean the 
balance of power between two otherwise 
evenly matched teams, and often it can 
make up the difference in power that the 
accurate kicking team sometimes lacks. 

The Football Rules Committee has just 
released the 1935 changes in the rules. 
There is only one affecting kicking. This 
change not only protects the accurate “cof- 
fin corner” kick, but puts a premium upon 
it by providing that the receiving team 
cannot nullify the “coffin corner” kick 
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grounded by the kicker’s end by commit- 
ting an intentional foul, as was the case 
previously. 

Spring practice is the only safe time for 
the coach to ground accurate kickers for | 
the fall games. My best advice to the 
kickers themselves is to follow that given 


“Know Thyself,” and then “Be Thyself.” 
But get the fundamentals down first and 
then Practice, Practice, Practice! 





IMPORTANT DATES 


April 6-13 National Baseball Week 
a 12-13 Maplewood Relays, Maple- 
wood High School, Maple- 
wood, Missouri 
Kansas Relays, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Drake Relays, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa 
Penn Relays, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
Western Conference Track and 
Field Meet, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan 
I.C.A.A.A.A. Track and 
Field Meet, Harvard Uni- 


April 20 
April 26-27 


April 26-27 


May 24-25 


May 31-June 1 





| 


D::.UL-B..Q..W 


| You can't have these players in 


by Socrates many hundreds of years ago— | your line-up, but the equipment 


| they've designed can help make 





stars of your young athletes. 


Tommy 
Bridges 
Fielder's 
Glove 





Tommy Bridges 





| Made of finest golden tan cowhide, 


versity, Cambridge, Massa- | 


chusetts 
June 8 Marquette Relays, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 
June 21-22 N.C.A.A. Track and Field 


Meet, University of California, 
Berkeley, California 





An attempt to popularize baseball is 
being made by A. R. Edwards, Athletic Di- 
rector and coach at Concordia, Kansas, 
High School. Basketball, football and 
track are at present the major sports, 
while swimming is the principal minor 
sport. Because of the depression, curtail- 
ment of the physical education program 
has been necessary, 
made in interscholastic activities. 





AFTER completing almost twenty-five 
vears of service in physical education, E. 
Fred Moller passed away January 9, 1935. 
The last twenty-three years of this service 
were in the Newark, New Jersey, public 
schools. He started, February 1, 1912, as 
Physical Director in the elementary schools 
of Newark and was promoted until, at the 
time of his death, he was Supervisor of 
Athletics of the Newark Schools and 
Chairman of the Physical Education De- 
partment of the Weequahic High School. 
“Mr. Moller was a very exceptional 
teacher and equally prominent and suc- 
cessful coach,” according to R. D. Criswell 
of the Newark Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. “Original in many of his ideas, 
thorough in preparation, indefatigable in 
his efforts, and possessing unusual ability 
in administrative work, he was a born 
leader and teacher. His fine sense of un- 
derstanding, his high ideals and remark- 
able personality created and inspired the 
love and respect of those under him, as 
well as the admiration of his superiors.” 
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full horsehide lined. Hand-tailored 
asbestos pad. Special feature be- 
tween first and second fingers. 









Lou 
Gehrig 
‘ Baseman's 

Lou Gehrig = Mitt 
Made of genuine calfskin, specially 


treated. Very soft and pliable. Extra 
deep pocket. Molded felt asbestos 
pad. Panel back. 


Gabby 
Hartnett 
Catcher's 
Mitt 

Made of specially tanned cowhide. 
Hand formed, molded and hand 


stitched to insure long service. Spe- 
cial adjustable wrist strap. 


Other models designed by Bill 
Rogell, Joe Cronin, Heinie 
Manusch, Lon Warneke, Mule 
Haas, Charley Grimm, and 
other stars. Write for latest 
catalog — and then see your 
dealer. 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. CO. 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















COLGATE 


COACHING SCHOOL 
August 26-31 


FOOTBALL—BASEBALL 
ATHLETIC TRAINING 
ANDY KERR, Football Coach BILL REID, Baseball Coach 
JACK ROURKE, Trainer , 
FOOTBALL—Single and double wing-back, with emphasis on the 


open game, featuring forward and lateral passing—the football of the 
future as taught by the master strategist, Andy Kerr. 

BASEBALL—The modern game as taught by Bill Reid, one of the 
most successful of college baseball coaches for 16 years. (Has won. 
more than 80 per cent of games played.) 

ATHLETIC TRAINING—As taught by Jack Rourke, trainer of 
Colgate’s teams for 22 years and coach of track for the same period. 
Modern training by the “Dean of American college trainers.” 


EGER LH hne dose vans naieced ehh es 0s sSOe 


Total expenses for week less than $30 





Address 
WILLIAM A. REID, Director 
Colgate Coaching School, HAMILTON, N. Y. 




















COACHES and TEACHERS 


We Place You in the Better 
Positions—Unexcelled Service 
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GOOD THINGS TO COME 


State Championship Basketball 

By Coaches of the Winning Teams of State High School Basketball Tournaments 
Modern Distance Runners 

By E. C. Hayes, Track Coach, Indiana University 
Huddle and Shift 

By Lynn O. Waldorf, Football Coach, Northwestern University 
Remaking the Gymnasium 

By Sidney R. Boyd, Director of Athletics, Ashland, Ohio, High School 
Hints for the New Coach 

By Harold Barto, State Normal College, Ellensburg, Washington 
These and many other articles helpful to coaches, both new and experienced, will 
appear in the next and succeeding issues of the Athletic Journal. 
Take advantage of long-time subscription rates: 1 year $1.50; 2 years 
$2.00; 3 years $2.50; 4 years $3.00. 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 


— hotel in 1700 R OO MS 
1700 BATHS 
from $950 


® Ideal niaaiant for your teams, whenever a come to a 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus”’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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O’SHEA 
AWARD SWEATERS 


There are O’Shea Honor Sweaters 
for all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 





All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 
years. 
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O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















